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DEDICATION. 


Fellow  Citizens, 

Of  whatever  degree  you  may  he  who  favour  these 
pages  with  a perusal, 

TO  YOU  I DEDICATE  MY  SUPPLEMENT. 

Iu  my  haste  to  vindicate  my  adopted  ciiy  from  unjust 
sarcasms,  I heretofore  omitted  many  instances  of  men  of 
talent , genius,  and  learning,  who  have  been,  or  are, 
denizens  of  Bath  ; to  make  reparation,  then,  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  Felices  memories,  pice  memoriae, 
bonce  memorial , and  to  do  justice,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to 
the  deserts  of  the  living,  I once  more  venture  to  appear 
before  you  in  print ; and  while  those  of  ripe  age  may  well 
pride  themselves  on  the  fame  of  so  many  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  of  those  who  have  been  dwellers  among 
them,  let  the  young  exert  their  energies,  improve  the 
talent  God  has  entrusted  to  them,  and  with  a laudable 
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emulation,  endeavour  to  imitate  such  bright  examples,  , 
seeing  that  Ability,  Assiduity,  and  Worth,  seldom  go 
unrewarded ; for  in  this  favoured  land,  men  of  high  acquire- 
ments, coupled  with  integrity  and  with  perseverance, 
whether  born  of  the  patrician  order,  or  in  the  middle 
ranks,  or  in  an  humbler  sphere,  find  their  way  not  only  to 
literary  distinction,  but  to  the  highest  offices  in  Chukch  : 
and  State. 


A WORD  PREFATORY. 


I triumph  in  my  sins!  How.  startling!  but  be  not 
alarmed,  virtuous  reader,  for  they  are  such  sins  of  “ omis- 
sion,”  as  being  now  amended,  through  the  bounty  of 
others  and  by  my  own  exertions,  enable  me  still  more 
clearly  to  prove  and  more  fully  to  substantiate  my  asser- 
tion, that  “ many  gifted  individuals  and  literary  characters 
have  either  been  bom  in  Bath,  or  have  made  it  their 
residence.”  One  of  my  Commentators  observes,  with 
kindly  surprise,  that  I have  collected,  by  my  industry, 
upwards  of  eighty  names,  but  these,  it  now  appears, 
scarcely  comprise  a moiety  of  our  Worthies ; thus  some 
there  are  who  rate  me  for  my  negligence, — not  always 
without  causd, — and  for  my  ignorance, — still  more  truly, — 
in  having  omitted  sundry  others  equally  worthy  of  note 
with  those  enumerated.  Ye  critics,  I kiss  the  rod,  and 
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hope  to  profit  by  your  correction ; but,  I pray  you  to  bear 
in  mind — which  some  do  not — the  nature  of  my  first 
Essay,  my  “ Apology  ” for  publishing  it,  and  the  candid 
avowal  of  my  deficiencies,  since  I there  say  that  “ some  I 
may  omit  from  ignorance,  or  want  of  memory,  who  are 
highly  worthy  of  a place  in  our  annals ; ” and  that  I beg 
you  to  consider  that  the  “paper  can  at  best  be  looked 
upon  but  as  a catalogue  raisonne."  I might  further  plead 
in  my  defence,  that  I did  not,  in  appearing  before  the 
public,  act  on  my  own  judgment,  but  on  that  of  a body  of 
gentlemen,  who  could  hardly  have  been  all  led  away  by 
blind  partiality,  since  with  many  my  acquaintance  was  but 
slight:  so  far,  however,  am  I from  quarrelling  with  the 
strictures  of  my  reviewers,  that  I thank  them  for  the 
information  they  have  afforded  me ; and  in  the  following 
pages  I shall  endeavour  to  avail  myself  of  some  of  their 
useful  hints  and  desirable  corrections.  My  end  will  be 
fully  answered  if  I induce  some  one  better  versed  in  the 
history  of  Bath  Literature  to  improve  upon  my  attempts, 
and  to  turn  a sterile  common  into  a fertile  field,  which  one 
critic  opines  will  be  the  case  when  the  work  is  undertaken 
by  more  “skilful  hands.” 

I am  amused,  nay  rather,  I am  gratified  by  the  interest 
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my  little  book  seems  to  have  created,  if  I am  to  judge  from 
the  numerous  letters  which  strew  my  library  table ; many 
of  these  contain  valuable  communications  and  acceptable 
suggestions,  for  which  I take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
my  various  correspondents ; and  the  sweet  incense  of 
approbation,  bestowed  by  some,  fully  compensates  for  the 
harsher  tones  of  censure  indulged  in  by  others.  I am 
sorry  that  any  should  have  had  to  complain  of  their  names 
being  passed  over,  or  inadequately  brought  forward ; but 
among  the  latter  there  are  some  who,  from  their  eminence, 
I should  have  thought  would  have  been  perfectly  regard- 
less as  to  whether  they  appeared  or  not  in  so  humble  a 
publication.  There  is  one  missive  now  lying  before  me 
which  I cannot  resist  alluding  to,  for  I look  upon  it  as  a 
curiosity  in  Literature , worthy  of  a place  in  the  volumes  of 
D’Israeli.  It  is  from  a gentleman  who  informs  me  that 
he  considers  he  is  entitled  to  ash  for  the  loan  of  my  booh, 
inasmuch  as  he  understands  his  name  is  there  introduced; 
and  he  wishes  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  accompanied  by  any 
offensive  remark  ! It  must  be  admitted,  I think,  as  some- 
thing original  for  any  one  to  borrow  a work  from  the 
Author,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  discovering  whether  he 
is  abused  in  it ! But,  0 pudor,  his  name  did  not  happen 
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to  appear  In  my  pages,  au  omission  which  I have  now 
endeavoured  to  supply.  One  of  the  rocks,  indeed,  which  has 
endangered  the  safety  of  my  little  craft,  has  been  that  of 
introducing  living  authors  at  all ; it  might  have  been  wiser, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  literary  etiquette,  to  have 
abstained,  for  the  consequence  is  that  some  who  ought 
to  have  adorned  my  pages  are  omitted,  and  that  every 
pamphleteer  considers  he  has  a right  to  be  classed 
among  the  literati.  A sensible  medical  friend  of  mine 
observed,  “ Sir,  you  should  have  made  your  book  a book  of 
sculls , and  not  have  meddled  at  all  with  the  living  subject." 
Necrology,  perhaps,  would  have  been  my  safer  course. 

From  another  quarter  I learn  that  I have  grievously  of- 
fended one  of  the  “ Church  parties”  by  staining  the  edges  of 
mg  leaves  vxith  red  ! Heaven  pardon  this,  among  my  other 
ignorances,  for  I wot  not  that  herein  was  any  shibboleth  ; 
the  sin,  however — if  sin  it  be — lies  at  my  publisher’s  door, 
as  all  the  commercial  arrangements  rested  with  him.  I 
think,  nevertheless,  that  on  this  head  I might  have  escaped 
reproach,  seeing  that  I have  introduced  men  of  all  modes 
of  faith  and  politics,  provided  their  talents  claimed  a passing 
notice,  and  that  I have  sedulously  avoided  all  matters  pole- 
mical. This  is  not  exactly  the  place  for  a confession  of 
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faith,  but  since  I am  charged  with  having  introduced  a 
party  sign,  I must  avow  myself  of  no  u party" — hateful 
term — in  the  church,  for  I am  neither  “ high  and  dry,”  nor 
“ low  and  slow,”  but  endeavour,  however  imperfectly,  to 
tread  in  the  old  paths,  into  which  I was  led  by  a most 
exemplary,  pious,  and  sensible  mother,  neither  diverging, 
on  the  one  hand,  into  the  high  road,  which  has  led  too  many 
to  Rome,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  into  the  bye-ways  which 
conduct  to  Geneva. 

Whatever  the  changes  in  society,  and  many  have  been 
those  I have  witnessed  in  Bath,  sufficient  proof  has  been 
adduced  that  it  has  never  been  wanting  in  men  of  genius, 
learning,  and  extensive  knowledge  : at  one  time  a water- 
ing-place in  high  repute,  it  was  the  focus  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  rank  and  fashion ; and  here  birds  of  passage 
perched  for  a season ; but  for  some  years  it  has  become  a 
city  of  residence  for  a highly  respectable  class  of  gentry, 
who  live  rather  for  the  pleasures  of  social  life  and  social 
duties  than  for  the  enjoyment  of  public  amusements.  This 
has  in  some  measure  injured  its  character  as  a place  of 
fashionable  resort,  and  made  it  less  attractive  to  the  young 
and  thoughtless,  the  dissipated  and  the  gay  ; but  although 
persons  of  exalted  rank  may  not  be  so  numerously  blended 
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with  the  general  circle  as  at  one  time  was  the  case,  there 
are  still  many  descendants  and  scions  of  high  and  old 
families ; many  accomplished  gentlemen  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  men,  and  of  manners ; many 
very  charming  and  intellectual  women — maids,  wives,  and 
widows;  and,  as  I have  incontrovertibly  shewn,  many 
savants  and  literati  who  now  make  this — no  mean  city — 
their  abode.  Such  being  the  case,  I was  somewhat 
startled,  a short  time  since,  to  learn  that  a lady  had  told 
an  acquaintance  in  London  (formerly  of  Bath),  that  she 
and  her  husband  had  serious  thoughts  of  selling  their 
house  and  quitting  the  place,  as  “ there  was  now  nobody 
of  their  grade  left  to  associate  with” ! ! Such  assertions 
naturally  cause  even  those  not  otherwise  disposed  to  inves- 
tigate genealogies  too  closely,  to  inquire  who  such  people 
are,  and  what  their  pretensions  ? The  answer  may  gene- 
rally be  guessed. 

But  let  me  turn  from  the  follies  of  others,  and  re-turn  to 
my  own  peccadillos  in  the  work  I have  had  the  presumption 
to  undertake ; the  bulk  of  this  Supplement,  which,  like  a 
lady’s  postscript,  is  longer  than  the  letter,  will  shew  how 
extensive  they  were,  and  it  is  now  my  endeavour,  by 
« Additions,  Notes,  and  Emendations,”  to  make  some 
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compensation  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  the  feelings 
of  the  living ; I only  hope  I may  not  realise  the  fable  of 
the  old  man,  his  son,  and  his  ass,  and,  in  trying  to  please 
everybody,  please  nobody  ! 

I have  no  illustrations  with  which  to  adorn  “ my  work,” 
but  in  lieu  thereof  I present  my  readers  with  head  and  tail 
pieces  from  the  classic  calami  of  those  elegant  scholars, 
the  Rev.  William  Falconer,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford ; and  the  Rev.  Francis  Kilvert, 
M.A.,  so  well  known  among  us  for  his  choice  Latinity. 

I fear  my  present  coat,  although  I hope  not  made  of 
Devil's  dust , will,  notwithstanding,  be  as  liable  as  the 
former  to  have  holes  picked  in  it ; but,  whatever  my  faults 
maybe,  I have  the  merit  at  least  of  having  elicited  much 
information  from  others,  and  of  having  placed,  by  these 
means,  my  adopted  city  as  a beacon  upon  a hill ; the  bright, 
scintillations  from  which  have  shed  their  iustre  around,  and 
not  only  illumined  the  West  of  England,  but  spread  a light 
throughout  our  native  land. 
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THE  LITERATURE  & LITERATI  OF  BATH. 


Three  halls  in  the  “ Galeria  Imperiale ,”  at  Florence,  are 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  portraits  of  painters ; but  although 
my  (jallery  is  principally  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  lit- 
erary characters,  it  admits  into  it  those  of  genius  and  talent, 
in  whatever  department  of  art  and  science  they  may  have 
been  foimd  within  the  walls  of  this  ancient  city.  The 
likenesses  in  the  Uffizii  Palace  arc  by  the  finished  hand  of 
the  masters  themselves,  hut  mine  are,  for  the  most  part, 
mere  profiles,  slight  sketches,  or  pen  and  ink  etchings ; I 
trust,  however,  they  may  be  found  sufficiently  well  depicted 
to  afford  a tolerable  idea  of  the  minds  of  the  originals, 
although  wanting  in  the  finish  given  by  a Raffaelle,  a Guido, 
or  a Guercino,  to  his  own  lineaments. 

A reviewer  has  denominated  my  book  the  “ Valhalla,  ” 01- 
hall  of  the  chosen,  as  the  original  implies  : in  this  sense  it 
may  justly  be  so  called,  but  my  humble  ideal  fabric  can  in 
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no  way  be  named  with  the  splendid  Grecian  temple  reared 
above  the  Danube’s  b*ank.*  No ; a modest  “ portrait  gal- 
lery,” of  simple  Tuscan  architecture,  is  the  utmost  it  pre- 
tends to  be,  and  the  idea  of  so  denominating  it  arose  from 
a flattering  Latin  epigram — too  flattering  for  insertion — 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  one  who  looked  with  a kindly 
e}'e  on  my  intent ; the  point  on  which  it  turns  being,  my 
having  pictured  so  many  mental  portraits  in  so  small  a 
space. 

The  question  now  is,  how  shall  I best  dispose  of  my  new 
acquisitions,  and  so  hang  them  that  they  may  appear  in 
the  most  advantageous  light ; or,  in  other  words,  how  shall 
I arrange  my  supplementary  matter,  in  order  to  make  it 
most  acceptable  to  my  readers  in  general?  After  some 
cogitation  I have  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  introduce 
my  new  characters  to  their  notice;  next,  to  place  my 
annotations  in  a distinct  department;  and  then  to  apply 
myself  to  such  corrections  as  have  been  pointed  out  to  me, 
or  as  I have  myself  discovered  to  be  necessary. 

I heretofore  merely  introduced  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
William  Broome , L.L.D.,  in  a note,  as  having  died  and 
been  buried  here,  and  as  having  been  connected  with  Pope 

* Not  far  from  Ifatisbon.  It  was  built  upon  the  model  of  the 
Parthenon,  by  order  of  Ludwig,  King  of  Bavaria,  from  designs  by 
Leo  Von  Ivlenze,  for  the  reception  of  the  busts  of  all  the 
renowned  in  Germany;  the  first  stone  was  laid  October  18,  1830. 
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in  his  literary  labours ; because  I hardly  thought  it  honest 
to  claim  men,  however  eminent,  as  being  connected  with 
Bath,  who  merely  came  here  to  die.  If  I had  copied  the 
monuments  in  the  Abbey,  how  many  other  names,  more 
or  less  illustrious,  might  have  adorned  my  pages ! I am 
told,  however,  that  I ought  not  to  have  dismissed  such  a 
man  in  “ a note  of  two  lines let  me  then  now  add,  that 
Broome  was  not  only  esteemed  as  a poet,  but  as  a prose 
writer,  and  besides  his  metaphrastic  translation  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  in  conjunction  with  Ozell  and  Oldisworth,  the 
notes  to  the  latter  were  mainly  written  by  him,  for  Pope, 
as  were  also  the  6th,  8th,  lltli,  12th,  16th,  18th,  and  23rd 
books,  but  they  afterwards  quarrelled  about  the  compensa- 
tion : the  consequence  was  that  (in  one  edition)  Pope  not 
very  graciously  “ linked  him  to  the  Dimciad  for  his  pains.” 
A translation  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  and  a volume  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems  are  also  from  his  pen. 

That  a man  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
Bath,  as  was  Ralph  Allen , and  the  Miecenas  of  authors,  if 
not  himself  an  author,  should  have  merely  a miniature 
representation  is  hardly  just,  for  if  merit  only  were  regarded, 
space  ought  to  be  allowed  for  a full  length  and  highly 
finished  portrait ; but  as  this  comes  not  within  my  scope,  I 
must  content  myself  with  a little  additional  stippling  to 
make  the  likeness  and  the  finish  more  perfect.*  Bishop 

* A marble  bust  of  Allen  faces  that  of  Nash  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Guildhall.  There  is  another,  by  Iloare  (1757),  at 
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Warburton,  in  writing  to  Bishop  Hurd,  observes,  “He  was 
a man  of  plain  good  sense  and  the  most  benevolent  temper. 
. . . He  was  of  that  generous  disposition  that  liis  mind 

enlarged  with  his  fortune,  and  the  wealth  he  so  honourably 
acquired  he  spent  in  a splendid  hospitality  and  the  most 
extensive  charities.  . . . Men  of  distinguished  parts 

and  learning  he  honoured  and  encouraged,  and  whose  re- 
spective merits  he  was  enabled  to  appreciate  by  a natural 
discernment  and  superior  good  sense,  rather  than  any 
acquired  use  and  knowledge  of  letters.  His  domestic 
virtues  were  beyond  praise.” 

The  Hon.  Charles  Yorke,  in  a letter  to  Warburton 
(1746),  speaks  of  a visit  he  paid  to  Prior  Park,  and  after 
extolling  its  beauties,  &c.,  he  writes,  “ Such  scenes  were 
the  least  of  its  charms  to  me ; I soon  found  these  scenes 
animated  by  the  presence  of  the  master ; the  tranquillity 
and  harmony  of  the  whole  only  reflecting  back  the  image 
of  his  own  temper ; an  appearance  of  wealth  and  plenty, 
with  plainness  and  frugality,  and  yet  no  one  envying,  be- 
cause all  are  warmed  into  friendship  and  gratitude  by  the 
rays  of  his  benevolence.” 

tlie  ernlof  the  passage  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  General  Hospital, 
which  might  have  been  more  happily  placed.  It  stands  on  a 
term,  bearing  the  following  inscription: — 

“ Radulpho  Allen  0.  V. 

Amicitia'  gratia 
II.  M.  Pub.  Posuit 
Guh  Warburton.” 
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It  appears,  from  a notice  of  Fielding,  in  “ Nicholls’s  Lit- 
erary Anecdotes,”  that  Allen  provided  for  Fielding’s  widow 
and  children.  Among  his  other  good  deeds  he  gave  all  the 
stone  for  building  that  excellent  institution,  The  Bath 
General  Hospital,  as  also  donations  to  the  amount  of 
£1,400,  besides  the  £150  left  him,  as  he  expresses  it,  as  a 
legacy  from  the  late  Alex.  Pope,  Esq.* 

Among  the  many  noble  charities  and  excellent  institu- 
tions for  which  our  city  is  renowned,  one  there  is — The 
Blue  Coat  School — winch  has  a claim  to  be  mentioned 
here,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  owing  its  foundation,  in 
1711,  to  “the  pious”  and  learned  Robert  Nelson,  who, 
ever  persevering  in  acts  of  benevolence,  strenuously  and 
successfully  exerted  himself  in  procuring  adequate  sub- 
scriptions to  carry  out  his  object.  Tho  present  school- 
house  was  built  in  1722,  the  ground  having  been  granted 
by  the  corporation ; and  the  present  trustees  are  endeav- 
ouring to  procure  a more  open  and  eligible  site ; there  are 
some  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  the  Borough  Property 
Committee  have  shewn  a kindly  spirit.  The  object  of  the 
founder  was  to  train  up  industrious  and  valuable  citizens, 
by  fitting  the  boys  for  some  useful  trade  or  calling,  and 
instructing  the  girls  in  housewifery;  above  all,  teaching 
them  their  duty  to  God  and  to  their  fellow  creatures. 

* Mr.  Allen  was  born,  according  to  Warburton,  in  1694;  he 
died  1764.  lie  first  married  Miss  Earl,  tho  natural  daughter  of 
General  Wade;  and  secondly,  Elizabeth  Holder. 
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There  are  fifty  of  each  sex  who  are  clothed,  and  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  put  out  to  a trade,  or  service,  according  to 
their  bent ; and  if  the  spirit  of  a sincere  Christian  be  per- 
mitted to  look  down  on  his  earthly  achievements,  how 
beatific,  indeed,  must  that  of  Nelson  feel,  to  behold  the  rich 
fruits  of  his  zeal;  for  few  more  creditable  educational 
charities  exist : and  many,  who  have  turned  out  estimable 
characters  in  after  life,  have  been  trained  up  within  the 
walls  of  the  Bath  Blue  Coat  Schools. 

Bobert  Nelson  is  the  well  known  author  of  that  excel- 
lent work,  “A  Companion  to  the  Festivals  and  Fasts,” 
which  has  gone  through  very  many  editions ; and  although 
a layman,  he  devoted  his  talents  chiefly  to  writing  on 
religious  subjects,  and  evinced  alike,  by  his  precepts  and 
his  practice,  the  various  “ means  of  doing  good.” 

I am  not  here  going  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the 
educational  question— for  a question  it  still  is  with  many 
deep  thinkers  and  close  reasoners ; and  I consider  that  a 
generation  must  yet  pass  away  before  the  problem  can  be 
fully  solved  as  to  whether  the  masses  will  become  more 
truly  wise,  more  happy,  and  more  contented  by  the  en- 
larged plan  now  pursued.  That  the  system  is  over  wrought, 
I must  confess  to  be  my  humble  opinion,  and  so  I think 
some  others  will  consider,  when  I state  that  I once  heard 
a baby  of  three  years  old,  at  an  infant  school,  asked,  what 
an  Isosceles  triangle  was  ? The  poor  child  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  word,  but  it  answered  more  glibly  than  my 
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readers  probably  can  as  to  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue 
from  teaching  babies  the  sciences ! Where  genius  opens  or 
ability  displays  itself,  foster  it  by  all  means ; and  often  has 
it  been  known  to  make  its  way  with  the  aid  of  a very 
limited  education : as  a proof  I need  not  point  to  the  many 
heaven-bom  poets,  self-taught  mathematicians,  &c.,  &c., 
our  country  has  had  to  boast  of.  Suffice  it  that  I have  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  chronicling  some,  who,  sprung  from 
humble  parentage  in  our  own  city,  have  risen  to  eminence 
in  the  world.  One  instance  I have  now  before  me, — that  of 
Benjamin  Robins,  who  was  the  son  of  a tailor,  and  was 
born  here,  in  1707.  He  received  but  a limited  education, 
but  he  improved  this  so  much  by  his  own  industry  that  he 
became  a first-rate  mathematician,  and  was  a professor  of 
this  science.  He  was,  moreover,  an  author,  and  in  1742 
published  a treatise  on  Gunnery,  and  was  also  the  real 
compiler  of  Lord  Anson’s  Voyage  Round  the  World,  though 
it  was  published  under  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Walter,  chaplain  of  the  Centurion.*  A more  popular  work 
than  this  scarcely  ever  issued  from  the  press.  Being 
appointed  Engineer  General  to  the  East  India  Company,  he 
went  out  to  Fort  St.  David’s,  where  he  died  in  1751. 

I know  not  whether  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  lived 
and  died'in  Bennett  Street,  was  an  author,  but  he  was  the 

* Davis,  in  his  ‘‘  Olio,”  has  devoted  some  pages  to  this  inves- 
tigation, and  attributes  it  “ to  a person  of  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Robins.”  Chalmers  is  also  of  the  same  opinion, 
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intimate  oi  authors,  and,  “ for  many  years,  the  social  friend 
of  Johnson.”  Boswell  avails  himself  of  the  Collectanea  with 
which  Maxwell  supplied  him,  and  which  is  acknowledged 
in  the  2nd  volume  (page  104,  et  sequitur)  of  the  edition 
published  in  1820.  Dr.  Maxwell  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John 
Maxwell,  archdeacon  of  Down,  who  was  cousin  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Maxwell,  bishop  of  Dromore,  in  1765,  and  of 
Meath,  in  1766.  After  residing  for  many  years  among  us 
(at  one  time  he  was  assistant  preacher  at  the  Temple)  the 
Doctor  died  in  1818,  at  the  advanced  age  of  87.  In  wig, 
general  appearance,  and  even  in  manner,  he  was  no  bad 
type  of  his  learned  friend. 

I have  mentioned  Governor  Pownall  as  having  spent  the 
evening  of  his  days  here,  after  having  been  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service ; and  I have  now  the  opportunity 
of  recording  that  another  Governor,  John  Zephaniah 
Holwell,  no  less  remarkable,  here  reposed  from  the 
turmoils  of  an  adventurous  life.*  He  built  Beaulieu  Lodge, 
which  stands  about  two  miles  and-a-half  from  Bath,  on  the 
Upper  Bristol  road,  where  he  resided  while  hi  this  neighbour- 
hood; the  house  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  hanging  land 
overlooking  the  soft-flowing  Avon  and  its  flowery  meads. 
It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  a highly  respectable 
medical  gentleman — Mr.  Tickell — and  is  now  possessed  by 
his  son.  At  one  time  I was  led  to  suppose  that  the 

* He  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1711,  but  educated  in  this  country, 
and  died  in  1798,  at  Pinner,  Middlesex. 
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Governor  had  erected  that  Palladian  edifice,  Westhall, 
which  once  stood  on  this  side  of  the  turnpike,  near  the  gas 
works  ; the  site  is  now  occupied  by  mean  cottages.  It  was 
only  by  diligent  inquiry  that  I have  ascertained  where  the 
Governor  really  lived,  as  my  two  informants  felt  equally 
confident  they  were  right ; both  had  gained  their  knowledge 
from  what  they  deemed  authentic  sources,  having  heard  the 
relation  from  old  inhabitants,  who,  if  now  alive,  would  have 
passed  their  hundreth  year.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that,  at  last,  my  information  is  correct,  as  I have 
procured  it  through  a near  connexion  of  the  present  owner. 
But,  it  is  marvellous,  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  authentic 
intelligence  on  any  subject;  we  must  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  at  the  stumbling  blocks  we  meet  with  in  our 
antiquarian  researches:  and  I well  recollect,  when  I first 
went  to  Borne  how  puzzled  I was  by  the  contradictory 
information  I received,  both  from  men  and  books;  this 
occasioned  me  to  observe,  when  -writing  a doggrel  epistle  to 
a friend  in  England — 

“At  first  I view’d,  with  much  delight, 

Each  relic  and  each  ancient  site ; 

But  soon  my  antiquarian  zest 
I own  was  well  nigh  lulled  to  rest, 

For  what  this  Cicerone  swears, 

That  altogether  false  declares  ; 

Authors  and  books  are  quite  as  bad, 

And  all  combine  to  drive  one  mad, 

For  when  I thought  my  lesson  learned, 

I found  my  labours  all  o’ertnmed ! ” 


C 
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Holwell,  when  scarcely  of  age,  went  to  India,  and  in 
time  became  a member  of  the  Court  of  Calcutta.  He  was 
second  in  the  Council  of  Fort  William  when  it  was  besieged 
by  Surajah  Dowla,  and  the  governor  and  senior  in  Council 
having  fled,  be  took  the  command,  and  made  a brave,  but 
fruitless,  defence ; the  consequence  was  that,  though  he 
surrendered  under  promise  of  personal  security,  he  and  145 
of  his  gallant  companions  were  cast  into  a wretched  den, 
only  18  feet  square,  where,  before  morning,  all  but  23  had 
perished  from  suffocation  ! Mr.  Holwell  has  given  a curious 
and  affecting  narrative  of  the  event.  After  this  he  returned 
to  England ; in  1758  he  again  went  out  to  India,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  succeeded  Col.  Clive  as  Governor  of 
Calcutta.  He  finally  left  India  in  1760. 

Governor  Holwell  was  the  author  of  sundry  tracts  on 
Indian  affairs,  none  of  which  had  much  vitality,  except  the 
aforesaid  narrative,  and  his  “ Interesting  historical  events 
relative  to  the  province  of  Bengal  and  the  empire  of 
Hindostan,”  published,  in  three  parts,  1765,  1767,  and  1771. 
Late  in  life  he  wrote  a curious  and  eccentric  book,  entitled 
“ Dissertations  on  the  origin,  nature,  and  pursuits  of  intel- 
lectual beings,”  8vo.  1788.  It  will  be  unnecessary  further 
to  point  out  the  peculiarity  of  the  author’s  ideas  than  to 
say,  his  work  is  founded  on  the  Pythagorean  system,  and  he 
maintains,  as  his  fundamental  principle,  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  inasmuch  as  he  considers  men  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  fallen  angels  condemned  to  suffer  in  mortal  bodies ! 
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I have  observed  that  I have  my  doubts  whether  we 
can  fairly  reckon  Oliver  Goldsmith  as  a frequenter  of 
Bath,  though  we  know  from  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson 
that  he  visited  it  in  company  with  Lord  Clare,  in  1771,  but 
it  is  evident  he  must  have  taken  much  interest  in  its 
concerns,  since  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Nash, 
printed  for  John  Newbery,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and 
W.  Frederick,  at  Bath,  1762. 

Unlike  the  cuckoo,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  other  birds’ 
nests  to  be  hatched,  there  is  a class  of  authors  who  pillage 
from  the  nests  of  their  kind,  and  bring  forth  the  product  as 
their  own.  Of  this  I have  an  instance  before  me  in  Dr.  John 
Trusler,  a voluminous  author,  or  rather,  as  I have  inti- 
mated, compiler.  This  gentleman’s  life  was  as  varied  as 
his  works ; he  first  tried  his  hand  at  physic,  and  then  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  church,  but,  at  length,  discovered  that 
making  books,  by  the  aid  of  other  people’s  brains,  was  a more 
profitable  trade  than  the  cure  of  souls  or  bodies.  His  life 
and  writings  are  quite  a study  for  the  curious,  but,  among 
the  latter,  those  best  known  to  the  reading  public  are  his 
“ Compendium  of  Chronology  ” and  his  <;  Hogarth  Moral- 
ized.” Before  the  reprint  of  this  last  work  copies  fetched 
high  prices.  Trusler  had  the  merit  of  being  among 
the  first  to  bring  Bewick's  talent  into  action,  and  as 
early  as  1790  employed  him  to  supply  him  with  wood 
cuts,  for  which  this  clever  artist  afterwards  became  so 
celebrated. 
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During  his  residence  in  Bath,  Dr.  Trusler  occupied  Villa 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Bathwick,  but  afterwards  purchased 
a property  at  Englefield  Green,  where  he  died  in  1820,  at 
the  great  age  of  85.* 

Who  does  not  know  the  old  established  Library  at  the 
upper  corner  of  Milsom  street,  once  kept  by  Samuel 
Jackson  Pratt,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Clinch  (from 
1780  to  1787)  ? Pratt,  though  of  a versatile  genius,  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  “ Gleanings,  or  Travels  Abroad  and 
in  England,”  and  for  his  “ Harvest  Home,”  but  he  was  also 
the  author  of  Novels,  Poems,  and  Dramas.  His  tragedy, 
entitled  “ The  Fan-  Circassian,”  and  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane,  1780,  had  a continuous  ran  of  twenty-six  nights. 
He  published  several  Novels,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Courtney  Melmoth  ; his  Poems  were  of  the  Della  Cruscan 
school. 

The  Library  which  Pratt  conducted  was  first  started  by 
Tennant,  and  kept  by  him  up  to  the  year  1780.  In  1787 
Marshall  joined  the  firm,  and,  when  Pratt  retired,  it  con- 
tinued in  the  Marshall  family  till  1808,  when  it  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  Henry  Godwin,  who,  in  1822,  consigned  it 
to  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Godwin;  he  retired  in  1852; 
and  these  gentlemen  are  now  as  much  esteemed  in  private 

* A complete  list  of  his  works  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  XC.  89,  120.  His  Memoirs  are  rare,  as  he  destroyed  as 
many  copies  as  lie  could  meet  with;  it  is  surprising  they  have 
never  been  reprinted,  as  his  Anecdotes  arc  most  racy. 
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life  as  they  were  respected  in  their  public  capacity.  This 
storehouse  of  knowledge  has  since  then1  time  twice  changed 
hands. 

I have  been  more  particular  in  tracing  this  establishment 
from  its  dawn,  as  it  brings  back  the  recollection  of  my  early 
days.  When  I first  remember  Bath  this  was  one  of  the 
three  only  shops  which  occupied  this  now  street  of  shops ; 
two  of  these  had  especial  charms  for  my  youthful  imagina- 
tion— one  being  a toy  shop,  kept  by  Mrs.  Mackinnon,  and 
the  other  a confectionary  depot,  held  by  that  celebrated 
restaurateur,  Mons.  Holland.  A pretty  picture  book  in 
Mr.  Marshall’s  window,  nevertheless,  was  not  without  its 
attractions.  The  last  private  house  in  Milsom  street  was 
converted  into  Harvey’s  music  shop  a very  few  years  since. 
Tins  great  thoroughfare  was  once  an  orchard,  belonging  to 
a person  after  whom  it  is  named ; and  to  show  how  the 
winds  of  fashion  have  driven  the  human  waves  onward  in 
their  course — as  we  often  discern  around  our  seagirt  isle, 
the  ocean  here  encroaching  and  there  receding — the  site  of 
the  present  General  Hospital  was  especially  recommended  in 
a plan  for  its  proposed  elevation,  bearing  date  1737,  because 
it  commanded  so  desirable  a view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ! The  words  of  the  suggestion  ran  thus : — “ St.  Mary’s 
rampire,  now  called  the  Bur  Walls,  over  which  there  is 
an  open  view  of  the  country  from  the  hospital.” 

Thomas  Tickell,  the  friend  of  Addison,  his  Under- 
secretary of  State,  and  the  publisher  of  his  works,  was 
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nearly  connected  with  Richard  Tickell,*  Sheridan’s  brother- 
in-law  (mentioned  at  page  42  in  my  former  paper),  hut  in 
what  degree  of  relationship  I am  not  able,  correctly,  to 
ascertain,  but  I rather  think,  his  uncle ; neither  can  the 
place  of  his  sepulture  be  traced,  though  my  kind  friend, 
our  worthy  President,  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  search 
for  me ; this,  however,  is  certain,  that  here  he  died,  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1740.  The  sublime  poem,  prefixed  to 
Addison’s  Works,  is  an  emanation  from  his  gifted  mind. 

Now  that  I have  doubled  back  on  the  Linley  connection, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  in  this  place  than  in  my  notes, 
to  issue  my  lament , that  so  ardent  an  attachment  as  that  of 
Sheridan  to  the  lovely  and  amiable  Eliza  Linley,  and  one 
attended  with  such  danger  and  difficulty,  should  not  have 
proved  a source  of  greater  mutual  happiness ; but  when  we 
look  at  the  life  of  Sheridan,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  among  his  other  aberrations,  fickleness  should  be 
enumerated.  Thus,  however  brightly  shone  the  dawn  of 
her  nuptial  state,  the  sunset  of  his  poor  wife  was  dark  and 
cloudy  indeed.  She  sank  into  the  grave,  beneath  the 
pressure  of  misfortune,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age ; 
the  immediate  cause  of  her  dissolution  was  pulmonary 
affection.  She  was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Tickell,  in  Wells  Cathedral,  in  the  year  1792.  Wells  was 

* The  following  note  has  been  handed  to  me : — “ The  mother  of 
J.  A.  .Roebuck,  Esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  Bath,  was  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Tickell.  ’’ 
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her  mother’s  native  place.  I trust  apology  may  be  con- 
sidered unnecessary  for  here  inerting  her  monumental 
inscription : — 

In  obitum 

Dom:  Eliz:  Sheridan 
Forma,  voce  atque  ingenio 
inter  omatas  omatissimae 
Ab  imo  amores  ita  suspirat  amicus. 
*****»» 

Eheu ! Eheu ! lugeant  mortales ! 

Eja  vero  gaudeant  coelestes 
Dulces  ad  amplexus 
Socians  jam  citharse  melos 
redit  pergrata 
En,  iterum  soror 
Suaviusque  nil  manet 
Hosannis. 

John  Wilkes  said,  “ She  was  the  most  beautiful  flower 
that  ever  grew  in  nature’s  garden;”  and  another  of  her 
admirers  observes,  “ Harmony  was  completely  hers,  and, 
that  best  of  harmony  which  is  in  the  mind,  gave  an  interest 
to  everything  which  she  did  or  uttered.”  The  picture  of 
herself  and  her  sister — Mrs.  Tickell — by  Gainsborough, 
hangs  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  and  is  considered  one  of  this 
artist’s  finest  works.  The  brother  of  these  ladies — William 
Lixley* — proved  a most  accomplished  man ; he  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Paul’s  and  Harrow,  and  when  arrived  at  proper 
age,  received  from  Mr.  Fox  a writership  at  Madras,  and 
rose  high  in  the  civil  sendee ; he  returned,  however,  from 
the  fervid  East,  before  his  frame  was  emaciated,  or  his 
* Bom,  1767 ; died,  May,  1835. 
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liver  destroyed,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  music, 
and  poetry,  of  which  las^he  published  a volume.  I had  the 
pleasure  of  more  than  once  meeting  this  gentleman,  at 
Shaw  House,  Berks,  the  residence  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Penrose, 
than  whom  few  men  possessed  more  of  the  pabulum  animi, 
or  more  delighted  to  be  surrounded  by  congenial  spirits, 
being  himself  a proficient  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well 
as  in  classic  lore. 

Whether  we  have  a right  to  claim  any  part  or  parcel  of 
James  White,  beyond  his  relics,  I doubt,  but  his  name 
has  been  handed  to  me  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
lived  here  during  the  winters  of  1797  and  1798,  at  which 
time  he  wrote  his  “Letters  to  Lord  Camden.”  After 
suffering  much  misery  and  distress,  he  became  deranged, 
and  was  found  dead,  in  his  bed,  at  a small  inn  in  the 
neighbourhood,  March,  1799.  White  was  an  Irishman; 
he  had  been  educated  at  the  Dublin  University,  and  was  a 
talented  man  and  ingenious  writer.  He  published  Poems 
and  various  Historical  Romances. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  two  brothers,  sons  of  a 
Bath  citizen,  should  have  both  possessed  such  superior 
attainments  as  to  gain  for  them  high  positions  in  the 
professions  they  had  chosen ; it  is,  moreover,  a further 
proof  that  talent  is  confined  to  no  station,  and  that  in  this 
happy  land,  genius,  learning,  and  conduct,  will  exalt  the 
humble,  and  open  to  them  the  gates  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  realm.  The  name  of  these  worthies  was  Laurence  ! 
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Dr.  French  Laurence,  L.L.D., — a scholar,  a senator, 
an  eminent  civilian,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Edmund 
Burke — was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Laurence,  a 
watchmaker,  and  member  of  the  Bath  Corporation.  He 
was  born  April  3rd,  1757.*  He  was  a man  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  talent  and  integrity;  in  1797  he  was 
appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Among  his  published  works,  which  were  much 
distinguished,  were  “An  Ode  on  the  Witches  and  Fairies 
of  Shakspere,”  and  “ A School  Exercise,”  written  when  at 
Winchester,  and  thought  so  good  as  to  be  set  to  music  by 
Linley,  and  performed  as  an  Oratorio  in  London.  Many 
of  the  papers  in  the  “ Rolliad  ” were  written  by  him,  as 
were  some  of  the  Probationary  Odes,  &c.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a volume  of  “ Remarks  on  the  Apocalypse and, 
as  the  executor  of  Burke,  was  a joint  editor  of  his  works. 
He  wrote  an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  his  Father,  in  which 
appear  the  following  verses ; they  were  composed  when 
he  was  a boy  at  school,  and  those  selected  allude  to  his 
rambles  around  “ Sham  Castle :” — 

“ No  more  can  Bath,  with  all  her  pleasures,  charm ; 

No  more  the  waving  fields,  the  verdant  lawn, 

The  distant  lowing  herds,  the  cultured  farm, 

One  cheerful  thought  can  raise — for  thou  art  gone ! 

“ In  serious  converse  joined,  the  mountain  path, 

Where  fed  the  pendulous  flocks,  full  oft  we  wore, 

And,  as  we  trod  the  flowery  vale  beneath, 

Thy  tongue  oft  formed  my  mind  to  virtue’s  lore.” 

* lie  died  cither  in  1807  or  1809. 
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A biographer  observes  of  Laurence,  that  “lie  united  in  him- 
self the  indefatigable  labour  of  a Dutch  commentator,  with 
the  alternate  playfulness  and  sharpness  of  a Parisian  wit.” 

Dr.  Richard  Laurence,  born  in  1761,  was  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford ; he  became  a Canon 
of  Christchurch,  and  afterwards  rose  to  be  Archbishop  of 
Cashel.  Here  then  we  see  a father  industriously  engaged 
in  his  vocation  on  the  works  of  time,  while  the  son  is  still 
more  laudably  occupied  on  those  of  eternity : the  one  points 
to  the  road  which  leads  to  heaven,  the  other  conducts  us 
up  the  steep  and  narrow  way;  this,  shows  us,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  that 

“Life  and  time  shall  fade  away;” 
and  that,  instructs  us 

“ That  heaven  and  virtue  bloom  for  ever.” 

This  prelate  died  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  78. 

When  noticing  Mrs.  Jefferys — John  Wilkes’  sister — 
(at  page  70)  I might  have  fairly  bestowed  a line  on  the 
patriot  himself,  as  he,  it  seems,  was  fond  of  coming  to 
Bath,  to  which  place  he  often  alludes  hi  his  letters,  in 
terms  of  admiration ; and  his  favourite  resort  was  the 
South  Parade,  where  he  always  engaged  lodgings  when 
they  could  be  had. 

In  a note  on  Dr.  Shenven  (page  48  of  the  Essay),  I 
mention  Mr.  Britton  as  having  dedicated  to  him  one  of 
his  views  of  the  Bath  Abbey;  and  notwithstanding  I have 
more  than  once  alluded  to  the  honoured  name  of  John 
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Britton,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  acknowledged  my 
obligations  to  him  as  one  of  those  from  whom  I have 
derived  information,  I must  not  content  myself  with  so 
cursory  a notice  of  a man  to  whom  “the  city,  whose 
antiquity  is  of  ancient  days,”  is  so  deeply  indebted  for 
much  valuable  local  information,  as  well  as  for  his  “History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Bath  Abbey  Church.”  Tine,  he  is 
neither  a native  of,  nor  did  he  ever  possess  a house  in,  Bath, 
yet  he  has  frequently  sojourned  here,  and  none,  I think, 
will  feel  inclined  to  deny  that  Mr.  Britton  is  truly  identi- 
fied with  the  topography,  archaeology,  and  biography  of 
Bath. 

When  speaking  of  those  who  have,  by  their  works, 
celebrated  the  site  and  the  antiquities  of  old  Bath,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  not  to  mention  the  very  interesting  lecture 
given  by  one  of  our  members  of  the  L.  C., — The  Rev. 
H.  M.  Scarth,  M.A.,  the  Rector  of  Bathwick, — at  the 
Guildhall,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  which  now 
presents  itself  in  a more  “ questionable  shape,”  as  a pam- 
phlet entitled,  “ The  Temples,  Walls,  and  some  of  the 
Roman  Antiquities  of  Bath."*  Truly  has  the  Rev.  author 
said,  that  “ this  city  is  richer  in  ancient  Roman  remains 
than,  probably,  any  other  hi  England ;”  and  indebted  are 
we  to  him  for  refreshing  the  memory  of  the  old,  and 
awakening  the  curiosity,  and  encouraging  the  research  of  the 

* Mr.  Scarth  is  preparing  to  issue  a more  extensive  work, 
elaborately  illustrated,  on  this  subject,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
ready  for  publication  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 
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rising  generation,  as  to  these  remains,  which  must  he 
looked  upon  as  “ historical  records.”  In  thus  commemora- 
ting and  bringing  before  us,  as  it  were,  the  temples  of  the 
goddess  Sul-Minerva,  he  claims  for  himself  a niche  in  our 
civic  pantheon,  among  those  who  may  be  considered  bene- 
factors to  the  city  of  the  sun.  The  Archaeological  Societies 
which  have  sprung  up  of  late  years,  have  done  much  to 
renew  a taste  for  seeking  out  and  preserving  the  precious 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  throwing  a light  on  the  history  of 
the  country.  Had  these  Societies  been  earlier  established, 
how  many  precious  relics  might  have  been  preserved  which 
have  been  converted  to  ignoble  purposes,  or  have  been 
wantonly  destroyed,  and  now  are  lost  for  ever  to  our  eyes ! 

When  I entered  the  Grammar  School  I was  only  seven 
years  old,  and  the  youngest  boy  Mr.  Morgan  had  ever 
received.  At  that  time  there  were  adults  who  went,  with- 
out any  intermediate  preparation,  to  the  Universities.  The 
boarders  mostly  consisted  of  the  sons  of  the  neigh- 
bouring county  families,  and  some  came  from  Cornwall  and 
other  distant  parts.  Gratitude  compels  me  to  name  one, 
Francis  Skurray,  who  was  then  captain  of  the  school ; 
I was  a perfect  stranger  to  him,  but  he  most  generously 
took  me  under  his  protection,  and  in  that  too  faithful 
epitome  of  the  world — a public  school — sheltered  me  from 
many  of  those  acts  of  petty  tyranny  experienced  by  the 
weak  from  the  strong.  It  was  in  that  seminary,  my  kind- 
hearted  friend, — for  so  thou  rcmaiucdst,  notwithstanding  the 
disparity  of  our  years,  till  the  day  of  thy  death, — that  thou 
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Icamedst  to  practise  those  Christian  virtues  which  afterwards 
so  conspicuously  shone  forth  in  thee,  as  a pious  pastor,  a 
good  neighbour,  and  a benevolent  man  : most  truly  mightest 
thou  say  in  the  language  of  Terence,  with  which  thou  wast 
familiar,  Homo  sum  et  hwnani  a me  nil  alietium  ptito. 
Skurray’s  classical  attainments  were  considerable ; he  was 
a pleasing  poet  and  a good  general  writer.  He  published 
some  volumes  of  sound  orthodox  sermons,  and  the  poems 
of  “Bidcombe  Hill,”  and  “The  Shepherd’s  Garland.”  As 
rector  of  Winterbourne  Abbas,  Dorset.,  and  perpetual 
curate  of  Homingsham,  Wilts.,  he  was  universally  esteemed 
as  an  excellent  parish  priest;  indeed,  many  of  Goldsmith’s 
lines  on  “ The  Village  Preacher  ” might  be  applied  to  him, 
for  “ a man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear,”  and  truly 
might  it  he  said,  as  I myself  have  witnessed, 

“ That  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride ; 

And  e’en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side ; 

But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  ho  prayed  and  felt,  for  all. 
*»*»**» 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  look  adorned  the  venerable  place. 
»»»*»** 

The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 

With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 

His  ready  smile  a parent’s  warmth  exprest, 

Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest ; 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs,  were  given, 

But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  henv’n.” 
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His  value  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  noble  family  of 
Bath,  who  were  parishioners  of  Horningsham,  where  he 
chiefly  resided. 

At  the  Grammar  School,  .now  designated  by  its  proper 
title  of  “ King  Edward’s,”  I had  four  school-fellows  of  the 
name  of  lloblyn,  Maximus,  Major,  Minor,  and  Minimus ; 
they  were  the  sons  of  the  Kev.  Eobert  Hoblyn,  a Cornish 
clergyman,  and  a gentleman  of  landed  property  in  that 
county,  hut  he  resided  here  for  many  years,  first  on 
Belmont,  and  afterwards  in  Pulteney  Street.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  classical  taste,  and  known  as  the  author  of  a 
Translation  of  the  first  hook  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  with 
copious  and  learned  notes  relative  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
ancients. 

Professor  Davies,  of  Woolwich,  resided  in  Old  King 
Street  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  there  exhausted 
the  oil  of  that  lamp  of  science  which  had  burned  so  brightly, 
and  enlightened  so  many  in  the  abstruse  study  of  Geometry. 
He  was  dignified  by  the  illustrious  title  of  the  “ first  of 
British  Geometers,”  and  he  published  many  scientific 
works. 

Another  distance  of  humble  native  talent  presents  itself 
in  William  Hone, — though  it  must  be  admitted  not  so 
estimable  an  one  as  those  already  brought  forward ; and 
it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  intellect — that  valuable  gift 
of  God,  if  honestly  trafficked  with — should  bo  even  worse 
than  buried  in  the  earth,  when  prostituted  to  unholy 
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purposes.  This  man,  a somewhat  conspicuous  character  hi 
his  time,  was,  I am  told,  the  son  of  an  independent 
dissenter ; and  his  life,  a strange  eventful  history,  proves 
that  a wrong  bias  of  mind,  however  otherwise  gifted,  full 
oft  diverts  its  every  aim,  and  turns  it  far  from  that  goal 
of  prosperity  it  is  earnestly  seeking.  He  became  first 
known  to  the  public  by  some  witty,  hut  blasphemous, 
publications,  which  introduced  him  to  the  courts  of  law,  not 
always  synonymous  with  courts  of  justice,  for  by  some  of 
those  glorious  legal  uncertainties,  those  loop  holes,  through 
which  many  a scoundrel  escapes,  he  was  acquitted  on  three 
indictments.  He  then  became  a bookseller,  but  herein  he 
failed ; after  this  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  and,  when 
liberated,  tried  his  fortune  in  keeping  a coffee  house 
(“The  Grasshopper”),  but  in  this  line  he  was  alike 
unsuccessful ; ultimately  he  turned  his  knowledge  to  better 
accoimt,  and,  by  his  “ Every  Day  Book”  and  “ Year  or  Table 
Book,"  in  some  measure,  redeemed  his  character  and  his 
fortunes.  These  volumes  contain  much  curious  and  diver- 
sified matter  of  information,  conveyed  in  an  agreeable  form, 
and  from  them  we  gather  a knowledge  of  many  of  the  by- 
gone events,  customs,  and  pastimes  of  our  countiy,  forming, 
as  the  title  page  tells  us,  “A  Complete  History  of  the  Year, 
Months,  and  Seasons,”  and  making  an  agreeable  companion 
to  Strutt,  Brand,  &c.  Misfortune,  age,  and  reflection,  seem  to 
have  much  softened  down  his  opinions,  religious  and  political ; 
and  lie  herein  speaks  of  Historical  characters  with  imparti- 
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ftlity,  of  church  matters  with  respect;  and  this  work  forms  an 
agreeable  melange  of  passed  and  passing  events.  Had  Hone 
always  thus  written,  and  left  unprofaned  the  scriptures,  there 
would  have  been  much  to  praise  and  little  to  condemn.* 

While  the  piled  up  volumes  of  Daniel  de  Foe  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  controversialist,  contributed  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  historian,  called  forth  the  praise  or 
censure  of  the  politician,  instructed  the  trader,  stimulated 
the  speculator,  guided  the  tourist,  inspired  the  votaries  of 
Parnassus,  indulged  the  appetite  of  the  satirist,  and  charmed 
both  old  and  young  by  “ The  Life  and  Surprising  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe!"  should  the  biographer  of  so 
witty,  astute,  versatile,  and  voluminous  an  author  be 
forgotten, f more  especially  when  we  can  claim  him  as  a 
fellow  citizen?  That  biographer,  then,  was  Walter 
Wilson,  who,  for  many  years,  inhabited  No.  12,  Pulteney 
Street,  and  was  a city  magistrate.  This  gentleman  was 
well  known,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  general  informa- 
tion and  book  lore ; he  was,  also,  a collector  of  literary 
treasures.  Walter  Wilson  was  a natural  son  of  old  Walter 
of  the  “ Times,”  and  the  school-fellow,  and  intimate  friend, 
of  Charles  Lamb.  He  was  possessed  of  a more  than 
ordinary  knowledge  of  the  obscure  religious  sects  and 
controversies  since  the  Reformation,  and  published  many 

* An  atheist  for  SO  years,  as  he  admits,  he  died  a sincere 
Christian,  in  1842. 

j “ Memoirs  of  the  Life  anil  Times  of  De  Foe.”  3 vols.  8vo.  1S30. 
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years  ago,  in  four  8vo.  vols.,  a work  entitled  “ The  History 
of  Dissenting  Churches.”  His  library  was  extensive,  and 
very  valuable  in  historical  and  biographical  works.  He 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  died  a martyr  to  his  favourite 
books,  his  fatal  illness  having  been  caused  by  a cold  caught 
in  hastily  removing  them  from  an  apartment  in  his  house 
in  Pulteney  Street  into  which  the  rain  had  penetrated 
during  a sudden  violent  storm.  He  had  collected  some 
valuable  MSS. 

In  the  days  of  Beau  Nash,  Mary  Chandler,  the  sister 
of  Dr.  Chandler,  proved  herself  as  accomplished  with  her 
pen  as  her  needle — she  was  practising  as  a milliner,  and 
wrote  a spirited  Poem,  descriptive  of  Bath,  which  she 
dedicated  to  the  Princess  Amelia. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More,  passed  much  of  her  life  between 
this  place  and  Barley  Wood.  I have  already  hung  my 
sketch  of  her  on  the  same  line  of  sight  with  other  ac- 
complished authoresses ; but,  as  my  readers  may  like  to  see 
what  the  opinion  of  such  a man  as  Southey  was,  I extract 
some  passages  from  a letter  of  his  to  liis  friend  Grosvenor 
Bedford.  It  appears  that  she  was  at  that  time  living  at 
Cowslip  Green.  “ I visited  Hannah  More  on  Monday  last, 
and  seldom  have  I lived  a pleasanter  day.  She  knew  my 
opinions,  and  treated  them  with  a flattering  deference  ; her 
manners  are  mild,  her  information  considerable,  and  her 
taste  correct.  There  are  five  sisters,  and  each  of  them 
would  be  remarked  in  a mixed  company ; they  pay  for,  and 
direct  the  education  of,  1000  poor  children  !” 
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I am  reminded  that,  among  my  femmes  celebres,  I might 
fairly  have  included  Mrs.  Trollope,  who  passed  most  of 
her  early  life  here,  and  at  Clifton;  she  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Eev.  — Milton. 

Lady  Bulwer  Lytton  at  one  period  resided  in  Queen 
Square,  and  afterwards  in  Laura  Place,  and  here  she  wrote 
her  first  two  Novels.  From  the  little  acquaintance  I had 
the  honour  of  having  with  her  Ladyship,  I should  say  she 
shone  more  as  a companion  than  as  an  author,  for  in 
society  she  was  most  agreeable,  amusing,  and  witty. 

If,  at  the  witching  hour  of  night,  the  shade  of  my  former 
old  and  excellent  next-door  neighbour  should  visit  me,  I 
fear  it  would  he  to  reproach  me  with  neglect  of  her  mem- 
ory, and  ingratitude  in  not  having  said  one  word  of  her 
worth  and  merit,  and  of  the  agreeable  hours  I have  passed 
in  her  company ! Peace  to  thy  manes,  amiable  Mary 
Lutwyche  ! and  to  prove  that  I cherish  thy  memory  and 
thy  ideas,  I have  just  drawn  from  my  depository  of  intel- 
lectual relics,  a clever,  acute,  and  happily  expressed 
theatrical  criticism,  written  in  firm  and  legible  characters, 
although  when  it  was  addressed  to  me,  thou  hadst  attained 
the  age  of  89  ! 

Yes,  Mrs.  Lutwyche  was  among  the  notables  of  her 
day ; she  had  always  moved  in  the  best  society,  had  been 
received  at  foreign  courts,  when  presentations  were  more 
rare  than  now  they  are,  and  had  profited  by  all  that  she 
had  seen  and  heard.  She  was  a good  linguist,  familiar 
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with  the  choicest  literature  of  France  and  England,  and,  to 
her  latest  days,  read  all  the  new  publications  in  both 
languages.  She  corresponded  regularly,  moreover,  with 
some  distinguished  persons  of  the  old  regime , and  was  full 
of  amusing  anecdotes  and  reminiscences.  But  all  this 
would  scarcely  have  entitled  me  to  introduce  her  here,  had 
she  not  been  an  author,  and  distinguished  herself  by 
her  translation  of  The  History  of  Malta , and  also  of  The 
Chevalier  Boisge/cer's  Travels  in  Sweden. 

Arts  and  sciences — law,  physic,  and  divinity — the  poet’s 
vision — and  the  visionary’s  dream — have  given  employment 
to  compositors  and  pressmen  from  the  time  of  Gutenberg 
and  Caxton,  but  never  did  “printers’  devils  shake  their 
weary  bones,”  as  in  the  present  day.  Numerous,  indeed, 
are  the  works  which  issue  from  the  press,  and  many  so 
popular  as  to  call  for  repeated  editions ; the  tastes  of  all 
are  consulted ; some  are  written  to  gratify  the  appetites  of 
the  learned,  some  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  investigator ; 
now  comes  forth  “ A Digest  ” of  the  laws  ; then  the  Laws 
of  Digestion : such  works,  indeed,  have  excited  an  interest 
in  our  countrymen,  from  the  time  that  good  old  Mrs. 
Glass  instructed  us  to  catch  our  hare  before  we  cook  it, 
down  to  Mr.  Walker,  who,  in  his  “Original,”  gives  us 
admirable  advice  how  to  regulate  our  appetite , so  as  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  a good  dinner;  and  Acum  warns  us 
against  “ Death  in  the  Pot and  Dr.  Kitchener,  in  his 
kitchen  discipline,  teaches  us  the  “ Art  of  Prolonging  Life,” 
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but  surely  no  culinary  volumes  have  ever  proved  so  much 
to  the  general  taste,  as  the  appetising  pages  of  our  towns- 
woman, Mrs.  Rundell,  since  of  her  “New  System  of 
Domestic  Cookery,”  no  less  than  210,000  copies  have  been 
sold ! ! and  Miss  Roberts,  with  some  modern  improvements, 
new  dishes,  and  rechauffes,  is  carrying  on  the  work  with 
much  success.  How  many  a good  dinner  must  this  simple 
receipt  book  have  provided  for  the  publisher,  John  Murray ! 
Tom  Moore,  who  had  good  means  of  knowing  the  fact, 
states,  that  Murray  gave  £2,000  for  the  copyright,  and 
that,  for  a long  time,  the  receipts  brought  him  in  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  a-year.  I had  always  been  led 
to  believe  that  Mrs.  Rundell  (who  was  the  widow  of  a 
surgeon  settled  here,  the  brother  of  the  great  silversmith) 
originally  framed  the  receipt  book  for  the  advantage  and 
instruction  of  her  daughters,  but  afterwards,  considering 
that  it  might  be  found  useful  by  good  housewives  in  general, 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Murray,  who,  with  his  usual  sagacity 
and  foresight,  perceived  it  might  be  turned  to  good  account, 
and  thankfully  accepted  it.  My  story  goes  on  to  say,  that, 
after  several  editions  had  been  exhausted,  the  publisher 
made  Mrs.  Rundell  a handsome  present,  though  not  of  a 
pecuniary  nature.  Which  is  the  true  version,  others  must 
decide. 

Mr.  F.  Hanham’s  laborious  work,  entitled  11  Natural 
Illustrations  of  the  British  Grasses,"  justly  claims  a notice 
in  my  pages.  This  publication,  which  is  not  the  only  one 
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Mr.  Hanham  lias  given  to  tlie  public,  is  got  up  in  a very 
costly  and  praiseworthy  manner,  and  although  not  quite 
original  in  its  design  (as,  if  I mistake  not,  there  appeared 
some  forty  years  since,  a book  of  a similar  description),  it 
has  great  merit  for  its  arrangement,  perseverance,  and 
research.  To  perfect  his  work  he  had  to  select  62,000 
plants,  and  to  gather  nearly  double  that  number,  in  order 
to  procure  the  best  specimens ; these  are  all  admirably 
preserved,  and  are  placed  upon  his  leaves  in  the  neatest 
and  most  tasteful  maimer.  The  botanical  definitions  are 
taken  from  the  highest  authorities,  and  each  description 
concludes  with  an  apt  poetical  quotation,  the  search  for 
which  must,  I should  think,  have  required  nearly  as  much 
pains  and  patience  as  to  have  culled  the  specimens. 

Mr.  Hanham  is,  at  this  time,  preparing  for  the  press  (by 
subscription)  “A  Manual  for  the  Parle,"  being  a botanical 
arrangement  and  description  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  therein 
contained,  and,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  an 
interesting  vade  mecum  for  the  loungers  in  this  charming 
appendage  to  our  city. 

I am  given  to  understand  that  few  men  have  more  local 
information  than  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Rivers  Street;  that  he  is 
“ Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  tire  cares  and  turmoils  of  the 
medical  profession,  he  has,  for  some  years,  been  in  the 
habit  of  chronicling  civic  events,  jotting  down  biographical 
anecdotes,  and  collecting  all  such  matters  as  carry  with 
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them  a local  interest ; and  very  valuable,  for  references,  is 
such  a common-place  book  in  after  days ! To  the  criti- 
cisms of  this  gentleman,  I believe,  I am  indebted  for  some 
of  the  information  noted  in  these  pages. 

Our  late  Postmaster,  Mr.  Musgrave,  was,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  a man  of  letters , as,  from  a well-drawn  biogra- 
phical sketch*  by  one  who  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
him  intimately,  it  appears  that  he  was  a very  accomplished 
gentleman,  a good  linguist,  an  author  withal,  and  a writer 
of  belle  lettre. 

His  literal  translation  of  Camoen’s  “ Lusiad,”  and  that 
of  the  affecting  and  romantic  story  of  “ Ignez  de  Castro,” 
by  Antonia  Ferreira ; his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  his  lighter  productions  in 
the  fashionable  literature  of  the  day,  together  with 
a twenty-one  years’  residence  in  our  city,  fully  entitle 

* In  the  Bath  Chronicle,  of  Sept.  14th,  headed  “The  late  T.  M. 
Musgrave,  Esq.;”  and  signed  “ R.,  Bath  Post-Office.”  The  statis- 
tics in  this  memoir  are  very  curious,  shewing  the  increase  of  letters 
and  of  labour  since  the  establishment  of  the  penny  postage:  thus, 
in  1834,  the  weekly  delivery  averaged  7,000  letters,  and  three 
letter-carriers  and  assistants  only  were  employed;  whereas,  in 
1854,  the  weekly  delivery  generally  amounts  to  51,000,  with  a 
staff  of  twelve  clerks,  17  letter-earners,  3G  rural  post  letter-carriers, 
and  other  assistants.  The  money  orders  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  useful  money  order  system,  amounted  to  a few 
hundred  pounds  per  annum ; the  amount  now  averages  upwards  of 
£30,000  per  quarter ; the  amount  of  stamps  sold  in  the  year,  which 
ended  31st  December,  1853,  was  £10,261  16s.  2d. 
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him  to  a place  in  these  notices.  We  are  also  told  that 
Mr.  Musgrave  “ possessed  the  gift  of  rare  conversational 
powers,”  aided  by  an  original  turn  of  thought,  and 
much  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  entered  on  his 
career  of  life  in  the  year  1802,  as  Private  Secretary  to  Lord 
Pelham,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department ; he  was  afterwards  employed  in  sundry 
departments  of  the  Government,  and,  in  1816,  was  ap- 
pointed Mail-agent  at  Lisbon. 

On  his  return  from  Portugal,  owing  to  indisposition,  he 
obtained  the  post  of  Agent  of  the  Mail  Packets  at  Falmouth, 
then  the  most  important  station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
After  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Government  in  other 
employments,  he  was  at  length  appointed,  in  1833,  to  the 
Postmastership  of  Bath,  the  duties  of  which  he  executed 
with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public,  and 
when  his  health  failed,  and  he  required  aid,  he  procured  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Rich,  for  some  years  a “ Pre- 
sident Clerk”  in  the  Bristol  Post-Office.  Mr.  Musgrave 
died  the  4th  of  September  last  (1854),  at  the  age  of  79. 

Plad  I been  aware  that  Mr.  Gore,  F.R.C.S.,  had  con- 
tributed, by  his  writings,  as  well  as  by  his  practice,  to 
adorn  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a member,  I should 
have  felt  but  too  happy  to  have  earlier  made  honourable 
mention  of  him,  instead  of  doing  him  this  tardy  justice ; 
but  I did  not  know  that  he  had  contributed  to  literature, 
by  a translation  of  “ Blumenback’s  Elements  of  Natural 
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History,”  and  that  he  has  also  rendered  into  English 
“Cams’  Comparative  Anatomy.”  This  gentleman  is  so 
well  known  among  us  for  his  professional  skill,  impressive 
eloquence,  and  general  abilities,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  more. 

“ The  History  of  the  Nonjurors,”  the  “ History  of  Con- 
vocation,” and  other  able  works,  were  written  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lathbury,  M.A.,  and  published  here  during  the 
time  he  officiated  as  one  of  the  Abbey  curates. 

We  naturally  look  for  learning  among  divines,  but  often 
their  duties  are  so  onerous  as  to  preclude  them  from  giving 
their  lucubrations  to  the  world ; I am  happy,  however,  to 
be  enabled  to  record  several  who  have  adorned  the  republic 
of  letters  by  their  works,  and  amidst  their  spiritual  labours 
have  indulged  in  some  literary  leisure.  At  the  picturesque 
little  village  of  Southstoke,  only  just  beyond  our  borough 
border,  lives  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
He  is  the  author  of  “ Observations  in  Natural  History,  with 
a Calendar  of  Periodic  Phenomena ;”  as  also  “ The  Manual 
of  British  Vertebral  Animals.”  He  has,  moreover,  edited 
Van  Voorst’s  “White’s  Selbome,"  and  thus  he  “looks 
through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God.” 

The  Rev.  Henry  Street  possesses  much  classical  and 
antiquarian  knowledge,  and  such  theological  attainments  as 
well  become  a learned  clerk,  and  although  he  does  not  ap- 
pear before  the  public  in  quartos,  or  crown  octavos,  yet  his 
little  treatises  contain  much  substance,  and  more  pith,  per- 
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chance,  than  many  a folio.*  He  has  done  good  service  to 
Bath,  too,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  by  the  liberal  and 
spirited  entertainment  lie  gave,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
during  the  past  spring,  and  gratified  alike  the  indocti  doctique 
by  his  reading  the  11  Antigone"  of  Sophocles,  accompanied 
by  the  chorusses,  which,  I am  told,  were  admirably  got  up 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bianchi  Taylor. 

The  Rev.  J.  Bathurst  Deane,  a member  of  our  Lit- 
erary Club,  is  the  author  of  a very  interesting  work  “ On 
the  Worship  of  the  Serpent but  although  here  and  here- 
tofore I have  made  mention  of  several  learned  divines  who 
have  edified  the  world  by  their  studies,  I am  rebuked  for 
not  introducing  all  the  eloquent  and  erudite  men  who,  as 
our  parochial  clergy,  have  been  as  “ a lantern  unto  our  feet 
and  a light  unto  our  paths.”  One  cause  of  this  omission,  in 
truth,  has  been  that  I considered  the  pulpit  as  too  sacred  a 
spot  to  approach,  and  another,  that  I felt  how  invidious  a 
thing  it  is  to  particularise,  more  especially  in  the  present 
state  of  “ church  parties.”  I cannot  hesitate,  however,  to 
say  that,  few  cities  can  boast  of  such  a succession  of  zealous 
ministers  and  eloquent  preachers;  nor  can  I forget  the 
impression  made  upon  me  in  my  younger  days  by  that 
energetic  and  powerful  pulpit  orator,  Dr.  Randolph,  and 
rarely  have  I since  heard  the  decalogue  so  emphatically 
delivered.  He  published  in  1808,  “Observations  on  the 

* Vide  “ Leaves  from  Eusebius “ Aphorisms  of  John  Cal- 
vin j"  “ Palaeography,”  &c. 
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Present  State  of  the  Nation,”  in  a letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  made  himself  somewhat  conspicuous  in  the 
case  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Dr.  Gardiner  was,  for  many  years,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Octagon  Chapel,  as  his  worthy  son  now  is,  and,  in  his  day, 
was  a popular  preacher.  His  style,  doctrine,  &c.,  may  be 
judged  of  from  his  published  sermons. 

An  earlier  proprietor  of  the  Octagon  Chapel  was  R.  B. 
Gabriel,  p.D.,  formerly  fellow  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  who,  during  his  residence  in  Bath,  became  known 
as  the  originator  of  the  remarkable  controversy  respecting 
Professor  White’s  Bampton  Lectures,  in  which  Dr.  Parr 
took  a prominent  part.* 

The  Rev.  E.  W.  Grinfield,  author  of  several  works, 
was,  for  a long  time,  minister  of  Laura  Chapel ; his  doc- 
trine was  sound,  and  his  discourses  were  admirable ; and  it 
is  with  equal  gratification  and  instruction  that  I occasionally 
now  turn  to  his  sermons  on  “The  Parables  and  Miracles.” 

The  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott  laboured  most  earnestly 
in  the  vineyard,  while  that  able  and  pious  pastor,  the 
Rev.  John  Richards,  fed  his  flock  “in  a green  pasture, 
and  led  them  forth  beside  the  wraters  of  comfort.”  Many 
a stray  sheep,  I believe,  with  God's  help,  did  he  reclaim, 

* My  highly  respected  friend,  Mr.  Markland,  informs  me  that  he 
possesses  Dr.  Parr’s  own  copy  of  the  pamphlets,  letters,  &c.  (of 
which  many  are  dated  Bath),  the  margins  of  which  are  enriched 
by  MS.  notes  in  Parr’s  most  unintelligible  hieroglyphics. 
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while,  in  imitation  of  his  Lord  and  master,  he  gently 
earned  the  lambs  in  his  arms.  He  was  of  the  number  of 
those  willing  to  spend  themselves,  and  was  spent  in  the 
service  ! 

But  among  the  numerous  good  and  wise,  learned  and 
pious  of  our  clergy,  who  have  passed  away  to  their  reward, 
no  greater  loss  have  we  ever  sustained  than  in  that 
protestant  champion,  the  Rev.  Edward  Tottenham — 
snatched  from  us  by  the  inscrutable  decree  of  an  all-wise 
providence,  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  and  when,  to  us 
blind  mortals,  it  appeared  that  his  virtues  and  his  talents 
could  least  be  spared.  Such  just  and  eloquent  euloges  have 
already  been  passed  upon  his  memory,  that  I feel  my  feeble 
pen  can  express  nothing  which  will  add  to  his  renown,  or 
contribute  further  to  embalm  his  good  deeds.  Another 
light,  however,  has  sprang  up  among  us,  in  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Magee,  who,  transplanted  from  the  same  soil 
which  gave  Tottenham  birth,  is  making  a deep,  and,  we 
would  hope,  a lasting  impression  on  his  congregation  by  his 
doctrine,  zeal,  and  spontaneous  flow  of  eloquence.* 

It  was  much  to  have  been  desired  that  the  health  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Brodrick,  late  Rector  of  Bath, 

* This  Rev.  Gentleman  has  published  sermons  on  various  occa- 
sions since  he  has  been  located  here,  first  as  curate  at  St.  Saviour’s, 
and  now  as  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Octagon  Chapel.  At  this 
time  he  is  preparing  for  the  press  a Memoir  of  the  late  E.  Totten- 
ham, B.D. ; into  which  will  be  introduced  a Selection  from  his 
Remains,  of  no  doubt  a highly  interesting  character. 
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could  have  been  so  thoroughly  restored  as  to  have  rendered 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  resign  his  cure;  for  his  bland 
manners,  joined  to  much  decision,  his  good  judgment  and 
moderation,  united  with  sincere  piety  and  considerable 
erudition,  rendered  him  most'  fit  for  the  post  he  held  in 
Israel’s  camp. 

What  a loss,  too,  have  we  and  the  Church  Sustained  in 
the  Rev.  William  Parr  Brymer,  who  was  alike  exem- 
plary as  Archdeacon  and  parish  priest.  Ably,  moreover,  did 
lie  perform  the  diocesan’s  duties  during  the  latter  years  of 
Bishop  Law’s  life,  and  gave — may  I not  say? — general 
satisfaction  as  well  in  the  diocese  as  in  the  archdeaconry. 
He  was  a sound  divine,  an  eloquent  preacher,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  a truly  charitable  man ; making 
the  best  use  of  those  goods  of  fortune  with  which  he  was 
so  largely  blessed  (not  ecclesiastically,  but  patrimonially) ; 
liberal  without  parade,  and  munificent  without  ostentation. 

“ What  more  shall  I say?  for  the  time  would  fail  me  to 
tell  ” of  those  many  other  ministers,  “ who  have  wrought 
righteousness,  and  have  obtained  a good  report  through 
faith.”* 

If  we  step  without  the  pale,  many  men  of  much  talent 
and  learning  may  be  found.  Of  Joseph  Townsend,  William 
Jay,  and  Joseph  Hunter,  I have  already  spoken ; then  there 

* It  may  bo  worthy  of  note  here,  that  when  Margaret’s  Chapel 
was  opened,  in  1770,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  eloquent, 
but  otherwise  too  notorious,  Dr.  Dodd. 
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was  Dr.  IIaweis,  who  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon’s Chapel,  in  the  Vineyards,  for  a series  of  years ; he 
was,  likewise,  her  chaplain  and  almoner,  and,  at  her  decease, 
became  trustee  of  her  many  chapels.  Like  Townsend,  he 
had  been  bred  to  medicine,  but  afterwards  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  entered  into  holy 
orders.  He  was  a voluminous  author  of  some  repute  in 
the,  so-called,  Evangelical  world.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Beaufort  Buildings,  the  lltli  February,  1820,  in  his  86th 
year,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Broadiiurst,  a Unitarian  Minister, 
was  a gifted  and  an  accomplished  man.  As  an  author  he 
wrote  on  “Female  Education,”'  a work  ably  reviewed  in 
The  Edinburgh ,*  and  such  an  one  as  young  ladies  and 
matrons  of  all  persuasions  might  profit  by.  He  also  pub- 
lished an  elegant  translation  of  “ Fimeral  Orations  in 
praise  of  Military  Men.”  In  music  he  had  much  skill,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  science. 

The  Rev.  Jerome  Murcii — a preacher  of  the  same 
persuasion — has  long  been  established  here,  though  he  has 
for  some  time  retired  from  the  charge  of  a congregation, 
and  now  enjoys  the  otium  cum  dignitate  in  the  elegant 
mansion  he  has  erected  in  Weston  parish.  He  is  not  only 
learned,  but  generally  well-informed,  and  is  the  author  of 
“A  History  of  the  Presbyterian  and  general  Baptist 
Churches  in  the  West  of  England.”  He  possesses  much 

* Vol.  XV'.  One  of  Sidney  Smith’s  articles,  I am  told. 
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skill  and  taste  in  arboriculture ; and  it  is  to  him  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  our 
Park  is  now  kept. 

A most  eccentric  person  was  Dr.  Sheppard,  a genius 
withal  in  more  senses  than  one.  He  had  seceded  from  his 
parent  church,  but  to  what  Calvinistic  sect  he  attached 
himself  is  more  than  I can  tell.  Sometimes,  I believe,  he 
preached  in  the  Vineyards.  On  one  occasion,  and  when 
warm  in  argument,  defending  some  of  his  wild  theories,  his 
opponent  told  him  he  was  cracked;  to  which  he  replied, 
with  considerable  readiness,  “ If  it  be  so,  all  the  better  for 
your  obtuseness,  since  cracks  let  in  the  light!"  He  had 
much  busied  himself  with  controversial  theology,  and  con- 
sidered that,  by  his  powers  of  ratiocination,  he  had  made 
clear  the  most  knotty  points  in  biblical  disputation.  He 
boasted  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  elaborate  works  of 
all  the  Christian  fathers,  from  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas  to 
the  five  ponderous  tomes  of  John  de  Lyra.  I remember 
once  to  have  heard  him  lecture — the  subject  I now  forget 
— but  the  style  and  manner  were  quite  original : he  jum- 
bled, most  marvellously,  sense  and  nonsense,  knowledge  and 
acumen,  with  ludicrous  fancies,  and  deep  thought  with 
grotesque  imagery.  His  delivery  was  peculiar,  and  his 
gesticulation  extravagant. 

In  1787  issued  from  Cruttwell’s  press,  a second  edition 
of  Dr.  James  Makittrick  Adair’s  “Medical  Cautions" 
which  Essays  he  benevolently  published,  not  only  for  the 
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advantage  of  the  sick,  but  also  of  the  needy,  as  he  devoted 
the  profits  to  the  benefit  of  “ The  General  Hospital,  at 
Bath,”  and  dedicated  his  work — To  the  President  and 
Governors. 

I much  regret  not  having  the  means  of  communicating 
any  passages  in  the  life  or  practice  of  this  good  Samaritan 
while  located  in  Bath,  but  this  one  volume  stamps  him  to 
he  a man  of  amiable  disposition,  as  well  as  of  genius,  talent, 
and  professional  ability.  He  is  severe  in  his  remarks  on  em- 
piricism, and  consequently  called  down  upon  himself  the 
snarls  of  all  the  quacks,  who,  when  every  other  means 
failed,  industriously  propagated  a report  that  he  was  insane  ! 

The  interest  of  the  bock  may  be,  in  some  measure, 
judged  of,  by  such  treatises  as  the  following,  being  sensibly 
and  ably  executed,  viz. : — “Fashionable  Diseases;”  “The 
Dangerous  Effects  of  Hot  and  Crowded  Rooms ;”  “ An 
Enquiry  into  the  Use  of  Medicine,  during  a Course  of 
Mineral  Waters ;”  “ On  Quacks,  Quack  Medicines,  and 
Lady  Doctors and  “ An  Essay  on  Regimen.”  Some  of 
these  subjects  may  sound  dry  to  the  lay  reader,  but  the 
doctor’s  doses  are  so  well  compounded,  and  he  has  so 
happily  blended  the  sweet  and  the  bitter,  the  utile  with 
the  dulce,  as  to  render  his  pages  instructive  to  many — 
especially  the  “ lady  doctors  ” — and  palatable  to  all.  This 
work,  I believe,  is  out  of  print,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Another  objection  has  been  raised  against  me  for  not 
having  more  especially  particularised  the  members  of  the 
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faculty  of  medicine,  allowedly  a learned  body,  and  many  of 
whom  I believe  to  be  as  literary  in  their  tasteB  as  scientific 
in  their  profession ; but  it  is  morally  and  physically  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  them  all,  since  here  their  name  is 
legion;  their  number,  according  to  the  Directory,  falling 
little  short  of  a hundred!  and  each,  according  to  his 
patients’  ideas,  “ the  cleverest  practitioner  in  Bath.” 
This  is  natural ; for  who  would  place  their  health  and  life 
in  the  keeping  of  a doctor  in  whom  they  had  not  the 
utmost  confidence  ? But  it  is  amusing  sometimes  to  hear 
that  there  is  nobody  who  understands  pathology , so  well 
as  Dr.  A.  ! or  Mr.  B.  ! or  Mr.  C. ! Pardon,  then,  ye 
sons  of  OEsculapius — if  ye  do  not  despise,  as  your  father, 
this  old-fashioned  practitioner — this,  my  seeming  neglect, 
and  sympathise  with  me  in  my  dilemma ; but  I think  I 
may  venture  to  say,  without  exciting  much  envy  or  jealousy 
— though  these  human  infirmities  will  sometimes  creep 
into  the  bosoms  of  the  wise  and  good — that  Dr.  James 
Watson — a gentleman  who,  in  addition  to  his  medical 
knowledge,  combines  the  kindest  sympathies  with  gracious 
manners— stands,  at  present,  at  the  head  of  one  branch  of 
the  profession;  while  my  old  school-fellow,  George 
Norman,*  leads  the  other,  whose  high  qualifications  and 
surgical  skill  are  as  well  recognised  and  as  liigldy  esteemed 

* As  head  boy  of  the  Grammar  School,  he  spoke  the  Latin  oration 
before  the  Mayor,  in  the  year  1798. 
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by  his  metropolitan  brethren,  as  they  are  universally 
acknowledged  by  those  in  Bath. 

In  speaking  of  this  learned  body  as  authors,  I would 
mention  Dr.  Daniel  Pring,  who  practised  here  for  some 
years,*  and  contributed  much  by  his  writings,  as  well  as 
professionally,  to  adorn  the  science  of  medicine.  In  1814, 
the  Jacksonian  prize  was  awarded  him,  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  for  the  best  dissertation  on  “ The  Diseases 
and  Injuries  of  the  Nerves.”  Among  his  many  publica- 
tions, are  his  “ Sketches  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Rela- 
tions” (published  in  1829).  This  is  considered  a work  of 
much  interest.  His  powers  of  abstract  reasoning  were 
much  thought  of  in  our  modem,  Athens ; and  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  looked  upon  him  as  a great  philosopher.  In  the 
year  1840,  his  health  declined,  and  he  retired  from  practice, 
returning  to  his  native  town — Taunton — where  he  still 
resides,  and  lives  a life  of  literary  leisure. 

Dr.  James  Hurly  Pring,  nephew  of  the  foregoing 
gentleman,  succeeded  him  in  his  practice ; he  afterwards 
removed  to  Weston-super-Mare,  where  he  is  much  esteemed 
for  his  professional  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  literary  and 
scientific  acquirements. 

Dr.  John  Ford  Davis,  of  the  Crescent — now  long 
retired  from  public  life — has,  in  his  time,  published  much 
valuable  professional  literature. 

We  now  come  to  a species  of  “ literature”  hitherto 

* First  as  a surgeon,  but  in  1822  he  took  out  his  diploma  as  M.D. 
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omitted,  which  certainly  claims  a place  in  these  pages,  and 
is  perhaps  as  peculiar  in  its  character  as  any  ever  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  learned, — I mean  Phonography, 
and  Phonotypy,  of  which  this  city  may  be  considered  the 
head-quarters  in  England.  In  America,  I am  told,  that 
Phonotypy  is  still  more  widely  known  than  in  this  country 
where  it  originated.  The 

FCLNETIK  INSTITIIUGON  and  PEINTITff  OFIS, 
is  probably  as  little  known  to  the  majority  of  my  readers 
(except,  perchance,  by  the  announcement  on  the  exterior 
of  the  building  in  ALBION  PL8S,  Upper  Bristol  Road), 
as  it  was  to  me  till  I entered  the  penetrate,  where  I found 
Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  a gentleman  of  obliging  manners  and 
much  intelligence,  who  readily  afforded  me  every  informa- 
tion. To  him  and  to  his  works  I must  refer  inquiring 
minds,  for  my  space  will  not  admit  of  my  dilating  on  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment,  as  it  is  considered  by  its  advo- 
cates, nor  am  I quite  certain  that  I sufficiently  understand 
its  merits  to  do  justice  to  the  subject ; neither  was  I aware, 
till  I visited  this  depot  of  phonotypy,  or  phonetic  printing, 
how  far  the  system  had  spread,  and  that  the  “ Phonetic 
Journal,”  conducted  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman,  of  Bath,  and 
published  by  Mr.  F.  Pitman,  of  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
circulates  500  copies  weekly.*  There  have  now  been 

* I have  now  before  me  the  number  for  the  11th  of  March,  1854, 
being  No.  10  of  the  13tli  vol.  It  contains  “ Rules  of  Life,”  “ News 
from  Western  Africa,”  “ Swedenborg. — His  Life  and  Writings,” 
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published,  moreover,  upwards  of  50  works,  ranging  from 
penny  reading  books  to  the  whole  Bible.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
B.A.,  who  has  written  “ A Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling,” 
carried  on  phonetic  printing  nearly  two  years  in  our  city,* 
and  purposed  residing  here  to  prosecute  it,  had  his  health 
permitted.  He,  and  the  like  enthusiastic  advocates,  con- 
sidered that  English — through  the  medium  of  phonotypy 
— will  become  the  universal  languagef ; and  argue  that  to 
this  end  a “reformed  orthography”  is  imperative  ; indeed, 
they  go  so  far  as  to  encourage  themselves  in  the  hope  that 
in  the  course  of  another  generation  or  two  the  old-fashioned 
ABC  will  have  become  obsolete.  To  those  who  have 
never  learned  another  alphabet,  theirs,  I dare  say,  may 
prove  “reading  made  easy,”  but,  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  find  as  much  difficulty  now  in  conforming  to  its 
long  vowels , short  voxuels,  diphthongs,  liquids,  nasals,  explo- 

“ Notices  to  Correspondents,"  “Decimal  Currency,”  “Letters  of 
the  Kings  of  England,”  &c.  There  are  also  depots,  or  institutions, 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  Scotch  towns;  as  likewise  in 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Ipswich,  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  Preston,  Stroud,  &c.,  &c.  The  system  has  even  found  its 
way  into  Africa ; and  there  exists  a “ Gambia  Phonetic  Society !” 

* Phonetic  Printing  commenced  in  Bath,  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman, 
January,  1844.  Mr.  Ellis  commenced  printing  here,  December,  1847. 

t See  Mr.  White’s  ingenious  and  clever  work — to  say  the  least  of 
it — on  “ The  Universal  Language,”  published  at  Glasgow,  and 
reprinted  from  the  “Phonetic  Journal”  for  1852,  by  F.  Pitman, 
London ; Isaac  Pitman,  Bath. 
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denis,  and  continuants,  together  with  the  hooks*  and  crooks 
of  Phonography,  as  in  learning  a foreign  language.  Nor  do 
I think  I should  he  a very  apt  scholar  in  learning  its 
distinguishing  characters,  as  Ee  in  they,  Rq  in  alms,  O'er  in 
ope,  or  Hd  in  wrea the,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Eansome,  in  a speech  at  Ipswich,  in  1845,  may  have 
well  remarked  that  “the  present  was  an  age  of  many 
inventions ! ” At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Seed  observed, 
“ The  object  phonographers  have  in  view  is  nothing  less 
than  this,  to  change  the  appearance  of  our  written  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  render  it  simple,  philosophical,  and  easy  of 
attainment  (?)  instead  of  permitting  it  to  continue  as  it  is, 
complex,  unphilosophical  in  the  extreme,  and  most  diffi- 
cult of  acquisition.” 

Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  in  his  address,  termed  it  a grand 
writing  and  printing  reformation,  the  first  announcement  of 
which,  he  stated,  was  in  1837.  The  first  number  of  the 
“ Phonographic  Journal”  appeared  in  1842.  Soon  after  was 
published  the  “Phonographic  Correspondent;”  and  from 
that  time  institutions,  depots,  and  lecturers  have  increased 
and  multiplied  throughout  the  land. 

It  appears  that  there  have  been  several  forerunners  to 
the  present  orthographic  reform.  So  far  hack  as  the  16th 
century,  Mr.  Hart,  a writer  of  that  age,  exposed  “ the 
absurdity  of  our  pronunciation,  written  language,”  &c. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Mann — a well-known  educationist — 

* As  Sanscrit  has  its  ligatures,  so  phonography  has  its  hooks. 
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in  writing  an  account  to  Dr.  Stone,  of  Boston,  of  an 
exhibition  of  scholars  who  had  learned  to  read  by  the 
phonetic  alphabet,  observes,  “ I think  the  nine  muses 
were  never  listened  to  by  a more  gratified  audience.” 
I cannot  say  more  to  prove  the  hopes  of  the  phonetic 
school  than  to  quote,  as  a climax,  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Pitman’s  address,  on  the  occasion  above  alluded 
to : — “ Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  hasten  the  day  when 
phonography  and  phonotypy,  or  speech- writing  and  speech - 
printing,  shall  be  the  law  of  the  land  ! ”* 

And  now  to  turn,  or  return,  to  music  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  likewise  to  introduce  more  theatrical  portraits  into  my 
gallery,  for  which  room  must  be  made.  I am  found  fault 

* If  my  readers  are  not  yet  tired  of  Phonography  they  may  obtain 
further  knowledge  of  the  views  of  these  literary  reformers  by  read- 
ing the  following : — 

A Phonetic  Society  has  been  established  (Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  its 
originator  eleven  years  ago,  being  the  Secretary),  which  contains 
several  thousand  members,  who  reside  in  above  700  towns,  in  all 
parts  of  Great  Britian,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  The  following 
are  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

“ 1.  The  introduction  of  an  improved  method  of  teaching  to  read 
the  present  books,  by  a course  of  instruction  in  phonetic  books. 

“ 2.  The  extension  of  the  art  of  Phonography,  or  Phonetic  Short- 
hand, by  the  formation  of  free  or  paying  classes,  and  by  gratuitous 
teaching  through  the  post. 

“ 3.  The  reformation  of  the  orthography  of  the  English  language, 
by  the  use,  in  longhand  writing  and  printing,  of  a Phonetic 
Alphabet  that  contains  a letter  for  each  simple  and  distinct  sound 
in  the  language. 
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■with,  not  only  for  the  blank  spaces  on  my  walls , but  for  the 
imperfect  sketches  I have,  in  some  instances,  given, 
exhibiting  merely  a head  when  I should  have  drawn  a full 
length,  and  pencilling  a rough  outline  when  I should  have 
painted  a finished  portrait ; but  I must  console  myself  with 
the  reflection  that,  whatever  my  faults  may  be,  I cannot  be 
charged  with  the  besetting  sin  of  authors  in  the  present 
day — book  making ; and  I consider  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  my  original  paper,  it  was  better 
to  be  “ brief  as  woman’s  love,”  than  with  old  Dogberry  to 
“ bestow  upon  you  all  my  tediousness.”  In  speaking  of  the 
pupils  of  Rauzzini,  I merely  enumerated  the  names,  but  I 
would  now  illustrate  that  of  Madame  Mara , by  a touch 
from  Boaden,  who,  in  speaking  of  Kelly’s  benefit  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  1787,  says  “ he  prevailed  upon  Madame  Mara  to 
act  Mandane  in  Artaxerxes,  and  her  efforts  in  the  airs 

‘‘  Classes  of  Members.  The  Members  of  this  Society  are  divided 
into  five  classes : — 

“ Class  1 . Members  who  write  Phonetic  Shorthand,  engage  to 
correct  the  Exercises  of  Students,  through  the  post,  gratuitously, 
and  to  employ  Phonetic  Longhand  on  all  practicable  occasions. 

“ Class  2.  Members  who  write  Phonetic  Shorthand,  and  engage 
to  correct  the  Exercises  of  Students,  through  the  post,  gratuitously. 

“ Class  3.  Members  who  write  Phonetic  Shorthand,  but  are 
prevented  by  their  other  engagements  from  attending  to  Lessons. 

“ Class  4.  Members  who  approve  of  the  Objects  of  the  Society. 

“ Class  5.  Members  who  approve  of  the  first  and  second  Objects 
of  the  Society. 
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. excited  astonishment : nothing  so  perfect  had  ever  been 
heard  on  our  stage.” 

The  same  author,  in  alluding  to  Mrs.  BUlington , ob- 
serves, “ she  at  once  took  her  station  as  the  first  and  best 
of  all  stage  singers  in  my  time,  and  exhibited  so  much 
science  and  taste,  and  flexibility  and  feeling,  that  she  was 
heard  with  delight  in  most  of  the  airs,  and  astonishment  in 
others.*  There  was  about  this  lady,  too,  the  steady  com- 
posure which  always  attends  great  talent.  In  addition  to  all 
this  she  was  a lovely  woman,  and  graceful  in  everything 
she  did.”f 

Anna  Selina  Storace  was  the  sister  of  Stephen  Storace, 
the  composer,  who,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  settled  in 
Bath,  till  his  friend,  Michael  'Kelly,  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  composer  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The 
Signora,  after  singing  at  Florence,  Vienna,  &c.,  came  to 
London  in  1787,  and  became  a great  favourite  with  the 
public,  so  that  Rauzzini  had  good  cause  to  he  proud  of  his 
early  pupil ; J she  was  an  excellent  comic  actress  as  well  as 

* She  appeared,  after  coming  from  Dublin,  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  as  Rosetta,  in  “ Love  in  a Village.  ” 

f BUlington  appears  to  have  been  a nom  tie  theatre,  as  her 
maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Weicscliell ; she  was  bom  in  London, 
1765 ; married  Mons.  Felessent  in  1797,  and  died  of  apoplexy,  in 
Italy,  August,  1818.  Mr.  W.  S.  Landor,  I am  told,  has  a charming 
portrait  of  her,  by  Romney. 

J When  in  Italy,  she  perfected  herself  under  Sacchiui ; she  died 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  the  year  1814. 
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an  accomplished  vocalist,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  effective  burletta  singers  in  the  world. 

In  mentioning — as  instrumental  performers — the  elite  of 
our  native  musical  talent,  I was  guilty  of  a strange  oversight, 
for  which  I cannot  account,  in  not  inserting  the  name  of 
Henry  Field,  since,  as  a pianist,  he  was  alike  renomme 
for  his  skill  as  an  instructor,  and  his  touch,  taste,  and 
execution,  as  a performer ; nor  was  his  fame  confined  to 
this,  his  native,  city ; in  the  metropolis  even  he  was 
considered  a star,  and  he  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have 
obtained  a European  reputation.  A eulogist  observes, 
that  he  “ was  one  of  those  energetic  and  gifted  beings  lent 
to  the  world  only  at  the  distance  of  ages  !”  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  was  decidedly  a most  accomplished  musician,  and 
was,  moreover,  a good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar — to  the 
honour  of  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School — besides  being 
master  of  four  modern  languages.  He  died,  after  a very 
short  illness,  at  the  age  of  50,  having  been  seized  while  per- 
forming at  one  of  his  own  concerts,  in  May,  1848. 

The  family  of  Loder  has  been  among  those  most 
celebrated  for  musical  genius,  for  nearly  a century,  but  no 
member  of  it  reached  to  so  high  an  eminence  as  the  late 
John  Loder,  whose  execution  and  expression  on  the  violin 
were  of  the  highest  order. 

Ashe’s  flute  “ discoursed  most  eloquent  music,”  and  vied 
with  that  of  Nicholson ; he  conducted  our  concerts,  for 
many  seasons,  after  Rauzzini’s  death.  His  wife  was  a most 
pleasing  singer. 
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Were  I to  attempt,  while  discoursing  on  the  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,  to  enumerate  the  many  celebrated  amateur 
performers  we  have  had,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  a 
simple  list  of  names  even  would  exceed  ordinary  bounds  ; 
at  all  events,  I cannot  risk  offending  feminine  delicacy  and 
reserve  by  pointing  to  the  many  living  examples  who 
delight  by  their  taste  and  execution, 

As  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along, 

Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong ; 

To  glance  at  by-gone  days,  however  much  is  there  in  the 
retrospection  to  awaken  melancholy  sensations  as  well  as 
pleasing  recollections,  for  now 

The  hand  which  woke  the  tuneful  chords  is  still ; 

The  voice,  long  mute,  which  moved  the  heart  at  will. 

There  was  the  lovely  Honor  Gubbins  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Dutton),  the  admired  of  all  admirers,  who  at  once  enrap- 
tured eye  and  ear.  There  was  her  Juno-like  elder  sister 
too  (who  first  married  Mr.  Panton,  and  then  Mr.  Gent) ; 
and  was  there  not  the  Wroughton,  the  patroness  of  Rauz- 
zini,  who  for  so  long  not  only  led  the  musical  world,  but 
was,  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  looked  up  to  as  “ the  Queen 
of  Bath?” 

Whatever  this  lady’s  foibles  might  have  been — and  who 
is  without  them  ? — she  had  many  excellent  qualities,  and  her 
death  was  much  regretted.  Among  other  laments,  there 
was  one  in  a somewhat  serio-comic  strain,  written  in  imita- 
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tion  of  Pope’s  fourth  Pastoral  Eclogue,  in  which  occurred: 
the  following  verses : — 

“ In  vain  shall  harpists  strike  the  silver  string, 

In  vain  shall  vocalists  attempt  to  sing ; 

So  great  then-  grief,  no  more  will  fiddlers  play, 

Broken  their  bows,  their  viols  cast  away ! 

Professionals  and  amateurs  are  mute, 

Silent  alike  piano,  organ,  flute ; 

No  Dilettanti  cry  encore , encore — 

Fair  Nihon’s  dead  and  music  is  no  more ! 

“ But  look  beyond  what  Ninon  was  at  Bath, 

View  her  at  Willcot * tread  the  village  path; 

Behold  that  figure,  late  the  hall-room’s  pride, 

There  humbly  tending  by  a pauper’s  side ! 

Still  making  daily  calls  at  many  a door, 

Not  on  the  great,  but  on  the  aged  and  poor ! 

May  deeds  like  these  absolve  from  folly’s  stains, 

And  waft  our  Ninon  to  Elysian  plains !”  f 

Amoug  those  painters  of  repute  whom  Bath  may  justly 
claim  as  her  own,  I have  proudly  enumerated  Hoare,  Gains- 
borough, the  two  Barkers,  and  Lawrence,  and  I would 
now  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  some  of  my  correspon- 
dents— add  to  their  names  a few  biographical  notes,  and 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  some  who  have  not  hitherto 
appeared  on  my  canvass. 

* Her  country  seat  in  Wiltshire,  where  she  entirely  threw  off  her 
regal  dignity , and  went  about  doing  good. 

f This  Eclogue  appeared  in  the  poet’s  comer  of  Meyler’s  Bath 
Herald. 
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William  Hoare,  R.A.,  was  born  in  1707,  and  at  an 
early  age,  shewing  great  taste  for  the  aid,  was  sent  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied  for  some  years,  first  under  Grisoni,  and 
then  under  Francesco  Imperiale.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  settled  in  this  city,  and  resided  at  No.  6,  Edgar  Build- 
ings, where  he  died  in  1792.  Soon  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  members. 
I sit,  almost  weekly,  opposite  to  a very  interesting  perform- 
ance of  his,  while  attending  my  committee  duties  at  the 
General  Hospital ; it  represents  the  first  physician  of  the 
Hospital  (Dr.  Oliver),  attended  by  the  house  apothecary 
(Mr.  Pierce),  consulting  on  the  cases  of  three  patients,  who 
may  be  considered  as  personifying  the  maladies  for  the 
relief  of  which  this  noble  institution  is  especially  intended. 
In  tliis  board-room  are  other  creations  of  Hoare’s  pencil,  as 
also  his  own  portrait,  in  crayons.  His  altar-pieces  were  in 
much  repute ; for  that  at  the  Octagon  Chapel,  “ The  lame 
man  healed  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,”  he  received  £100, 
and  was  presented  with  a pew  in  the  chapel.  He  also 
obtained  a highly  respectable  position  among  British 
historical  painters. 

His  eldest  son,  Prince  Hoare,  was  bom  in  Bath,  1755 ; 
though  best  known  as  a dramatist,  he  was  educated  as  a 
painter,  and  was  a pupil  of  Raphael  Mengs;  he  studied 
some  time  in  Rome,  and  also  visited  other  cities  of  Italy ; * 

* His  autograph  portrait  hangs  in  the  hall  of  painters  in  the  Uf- 
fizii  Palace,  in  Florence,  and  is  inscribed  “Princes  Hoare.”  An 
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but  just  as  he  was  rising  into  eminence  his  health  failed,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  palette.  He  then  gave  his 
mind  and  his  genius  to  authorship,  wrote  several  works  on 
the  fine  arts,  and  also  a life  of  Granville  Sharp ; but  he  was 
more  particularly  distinguished  as  a dramatic  writer.  Some 
of  his  productions  are  still  “ stock  pieces among  them 
“ The  Haunted  Tower,”  for  which  Stephano  Storace  com- 
posed the  music;  and  those  amusing  farces,  “My  Grand- 
mother,” “ The  Prize,”  &c.,  never  forgetting  that  charming 
little  musical  piece,  “ No  Song,  No  Supper,”  which  must 
ever  be  in  requisition  when  among  the  successive  ornaments 
of  the  stage  are  to  be  found  the  whims  of  a Banister,  the 
humour  of  a Suet,  or  the  sweet  warbling  of  a Storace. 

After  the  death  of  James  Boswell,  Esq.,  in  1799,  Prince 
Hoare  was  elected  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence 
to  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  in  1835. 

Although  Gainsborough  was  neither  bom  nor  buried  in 
Bath,j*  yet  here  it  was  he  rose  to  that  eminence  which  led 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  say,  “That  if  this  nation  should 
produce  genius  sufficient  to  acquire  to  us  the  honourable 
distinction  of  the  English  School,  the  name  of  Gainsborough 

anecdote  is  told  of  him,  in  Murray,  that  on  his  first  arrival  at 
Florence  he  received  an  unexpected  honour.  Having  written  his 
name  in  the  hotel  hook  Prince  Iloare , lie  was  immediately  saluted 
as  “ II  Principe  Hoare,”  and  charged  accordingly  ! 

f Thomas  Gainsborough  wTas  born  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  iu  1737 ; 
he  died  August  2nd,  1788,  and  was  buried  at  Kew. 
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will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  history  of  the  art, 
among  the  very  first  of  that  rising  name.”  His  landscapes 
were  said  to  be  distinguished  by  a portrait-like  representa- 
tion of  nature ; and  Shee,  in  his  note  on  Gainsborough,  in 
his  “ Rhymes  on  Art,”  observes,  “ In  his  ‘ Lavinia,  1 The 
‘ Girl  and  Pigs,’  ‘ Children  by  a Cottage  Fire,’  &c.,  there 
are  characters  of  affecting  simplicity  and  rural  beauty, 
which  nature  only  could  have  supplied,  and  taste  and  sen- 
sibility selected.” 

In  allusion  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  remark,  I think  it 
may  now  be  said  that  Great  Britain  has  acquired  such  dis- 
tinction in  the  art  as  to  authorise  the  title  of  “ Tho  English 
School.”  The  works  of  some  of  our  modem  artists — if  that 
be  a criterion — fetch  prices  which  eclipse  any  remuneration 
received  by  a Raffaelle,  a Guido,  or  Correggio.  When  did 
Snyders  meet  with  the  patronage  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  Edwin  Landseer?  or  when  did  Salvator  Rosa  obtain 
such  sums  for  his  bold  and  savage  scenery,  as  did  Turner 
for  his  bright  and  lurid  colouring  ? The  west  of  England 
has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  developing  graphic  genius, 
and  Bath  in  particular  has  furnished,  and  is  furnishing,  its 
full  quota.  Our  “ School  of  Art,”  though  in  its  earliest 
infancy,  has  put  forth  a vigour  hardly  to  have  been  expect- 
ed, and  already  are  several  classes  formed,”*  and  an  eamest- 

* There  are  four  school  classes,  two  mechanics’,  male  and  female, 
a ladies’  class,  a class  for  gentlemen’s  children,  and  two  teachers’ 
classes,  male  and  female.  At  present  no  gentlemen’s  or  tradesmen’s 
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ness,  and,  I may  say,  a proficiency  is  displayed  which  induces 
the  question,  may  we  not  anticipate  that  as  Urbino  had  its 
Raffaclle  Sarnio,  and  Perugia  its  Pietro  Vannucci,  some 
rising  pupil  will  in  time  be  distinguished  as  Gulidmus — or 
Richardus — Batlwniensis,  and  our  city  of  waters,  equally 
with  Venice,  boast  of  its  II  Tintoretto? 

“ Be  thine,  Britannia,  thiue  the  noble  aim, 

To  live  through  long  futurity  of  fame ; 

To  gain  the  wreaths  that  grateful  arts  bestow, 

Power’s  proudest  immortality  below ! 

Ill  time’s  decay,  ere  Albion’s  empire  dies, 

To  leave  her  constellation  in  the  skies; 

Eclipse  the  glories  of  the  world  combined, 

And  give  a fifth  great  mra  to  mankind.” 

Shoe’s  “ Rhymes  on  Art." 

After  having  said  that  “ Here  Lawrence  first  effectively 
exercised  that  pencil  which  was  to  deh'ght  the  world,  and 
hand  down  to  future  generations”  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment “of  their  fair  or  their  illustrious  ancestors,”  and  hav- 
ing appended  a note  of  some  ten  lines,  I hardly  expected 
even  my  crusty  critic  of  the  Journal  would  have  quar- 
relled with  me  for  not  being  more  diffuse,  especially  as  I did 
not  profess  to  write  a biographical  dictionary;  but  I am 
called  upon  for  “ some  jottings  down  of  his  whereabouts 
when  he  lived  here.”  I have  been  enabled  to  ascertain, 

class  is  formed.  The  central  school  was  opened  Slay  the  8th,  1854. 
The  plan  is  that  recommended  by  the  department  of  science  and 
art  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Marlborough  House,  Loudon,  and  carried 
out  by  a master  selected  and  approved  by  that  department. 
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then,  that  in  the  years  1786-7-8,  his  father  kept  a 
lodging-house  at  No.  2,  Alfred  Street.  His  brother,  it 
appears,  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  was,  for  some 
time,  curate  of  St.  Michael’s.  William  Hoare  was  one  of 
the  early  masters  of  this  distinguished  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  who,  at  the  age  of  14,  obtained  from  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  a prize  of  a silver 
palette  and  five  guineas,  for  a copy  in  crayons  of  Raffaelle’s 
“ Transfiguration.”  At  the  age  of  15  he  left  Bath  for 
Salisbury,  and  soon  after  that  removed  to  London. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  critic  is  perfectly  correct  in 
saying  that  it  was  Dr.  William  Falconer,  and  not  Dr.  Thomas 
Falconer,  who  was  the  patron  of  Lawrence,  and  had  the 
collection  of  his  early  efforts ; but  my  recollection  only  goes 
to  their  having  been  shewn  to  me  by  Dr.  Thomas  Falconer, 
so  that  I did  not  consider  whether  the  father  or  son  first 
possessed  them. 

Thomas  Barker  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Panteague, 
Monmouthshire,  1767,  and  lies  buried  in  Weston  church- 
yard, having  died  December  11,  1847.  He  was  of  “gentle 
blood,”  but  his  father’s  improvidence  dissipated  the  family 
patrimony.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  this  artist  never 
had  any  instruction,  beyond  the  examples  furnished,  and 
the  opportunities  of  travel  afforded  him  by  his  patron,  Mr. 
Spackman  (an  eminent  coach-builder),  who  sent  him  to 
Rome.  His  celebrated  picture  of  “ The  Woodman”  was 
painted  before  he  was  17  years  of  age,  which  proclaims, 
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beyond  the  power  of  the  pen,  what  a gifted  genius  he  was. 
F or  nearly  half-a-century  he  was  an  occasional  exhibitor  at 
the  British  Institution,  and  his  numerous  productions  well 
nigh  embraced  the  entire  range  of  pictorial  subjects,  in 
which  were  exhibited  much  practical  knowledge  and  consi- 
derable powers  of  execution.  It  appears  that  there  was  a 
replica  of  “ The  Woodman,”  both  taken  from  nature,  and 
both  of  life  size ; the  one  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Macklin  for 
500  guineas,  the  other  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  William 
Powlett.  Barker’s  sketches  are  very  valuable  ; in  them  are 
displayed  all  the  qualities  of  the  master,  and  he  possessed 
one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  genius — originality — as  he 
never  attempted  to  follow  the  style  or  manner  of  any 
master,  ancient  or  modem. 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  he  was  an  estimable 
character ; of  a generous  nature  and  liberal  disposition,  but 
of  too  easy  a temper,  which,  combined  with  a lack  of  steady 
application  and  perseverance,  rendered  some  of  his  produc- 
tions of  a less  finished  character  than  could  have  been 
wished,  and  proved  detrimental  to  his  own  fortunes  in  life.  • 
His  mind  was  stored  with  varied  and  extensive  information, 
which  made  him  a most  desirable  associate  and  agreeable 
companion.'* 

* I am  given  to  understand  that  the  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Barker 
are  now  preparing  for  the  press  by  George  Irvine,  Esq.,  barrister- 
at-law,  and  arc  to  be  illustrated  by  his  accomplished  son,  Thomas 
Jones  Barker.  These  gentlemen  married  two  sisters. 
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The  brother,  Benjamin  Barker,  was  well-worthy  the 
title  of  the  English  Poussin.  Nothing  can  be  more  charm- 
ing than  the  truth  of  some,  and  the  composition  of  others,  of 
his  landscapes : the  rich  tone  of  colouring,  the  harmony,  and 
the  cattle  groups  introduced,  are  all  that  can  be  desired ; and 
while  the  taste  and  touch  are  classic,  and  must  charm  the 
connoisseur,  the  landscape  is  so  thoroughly  English  as  to 
delight  the  lovers  of  our  native  scenery.  Had  this  accom- 
plished painter  been  spared  to  the  age  of  his  brother,  he 
would  have  stood  upon  as  high  an  eminence  in  the  world  of 
art.  The  pencil  of  the  former  displays  all  the  fire  of  genius, 
together  with  some  of  the  haste  and  wild  irregularities 
which  are  its  frequent  attendants ; that  of  the  latter  close 
study,  much  labour,  and  a high  finish. 

Had  old  Sheldon  possessed  application,  he  would  have 
ranked  high  as  a painter,  for  he  was  an  excellent  colour- 
ist, and  his  fruit  pieces  now  fetch  good  prices  when  they 
can  be  met  with  in  the  market.  He  was  especially  noted 
for  his  currants,  which  are  perfectly  transparent  in  their 
ripeness!  He  was  also  a good  portrait  painter,  happy 
in  his  likenesses,  and  no  less  deserving  of  praise  for  his 
finish.  I have  in  my  possession  two  esteemed  portraits 
painted  by  him,  which  I value  higldy  for  their  truthful- 
ness and  execution ; and  they  have  been  much  admired  by 
artists.  Sheldon  was  also  a good  modeller. 

. Thomas  Jones  Barker,  son  of  Thomas  Barker,  is 
worthy  of  the  name  he  bears ; every  picture  he  paints  is 
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an  improvement  on  the  foregoing,  though  perhaps  he  has 
never  executed  a more  effective  one,  or  one  displaying 
greater  artistic  merit,  though  somewhat  over-crowded  with 
subject,  than  “ The  Poacher  Detected,”  which  would  be  a 
great  ornament  to  an  old  baronial  hall,  or  grace  a patrician 
gallery.  That  lately  exhibited  in  the  provinces,  of  “ The 
Meeting  of  Wellington  and  JBlucher  at  La  belle  Alliance,” 
is  highly  worthy  of  commendation,  and  is  done  more  justice 
to  by  the  burin  of  C.  G.  Lewis,  than  by  the  adventitious 
aid  of  lamp-light  by  which  it  is  exhibited. 

An  admirable  pendant  is  now  going  its  rounds,  and 
is  in  the  course  of  engraving  by  the  aforesaid  artist,  for 
which  Leggatt,  Hayward,  and  Leggatt,  have,  I understand, 
been  very  successful  in  obtaining  subscribers.  The  subject 
is  “ Nelson  on  the  Quarter-deck  of  the  Spanish  Admiral’s 
ship,  San  Josef,  receiving  the  swords  of  the  vanquished 
officers,  February  4th,  1797.”  This  painting  is  full  of 
subject,  the  colouring  brilliant,  the  groups  are  well  ar- 
ranged, and  the  accessoires  highly  characteristic  and 
happily  introduced. 

Had  his  life  been  spared,  Wills  Maddox  would  pro- 
bably have  risen  to  much  eminence,  but  he  was  cut  off  in 
his  prime,  not  many  months  since,  while  practising  in  his 
profession  at  Constantinople.  The  Sultan  honoured  him 
by  twice  sitting  to  him.  The  first  portrait  was  a full-length, 
and  intended  as  a present  to  our  Queen ; the  second  was  a 
half-length,  which  I have  seen,  it  having  arrived  in  this 
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country  since  his  death,  and  gives  every  idea  of  a faithful 
delineation.  I believe  it  is  for  the  Embassy.  Some  of  his 
morceaux,  or  smaller  pieces — hits,  as  the  connoisseurs  call 
them — have  much  merit ; he  it  was  who  made  the  drawings 
of  Beckford’s  Tower,  which,  in  their  engraved  state,  now 
adorn  many  drawing-room  tables. 

Mr.  Fortt,  another  townsman,  has  studied  in  Italy,  and 
has  returned  to  his  country  full  of  classic  notions.  Is  it  not 
a proud  thing,  then,  for  any  city  to  be  able  to  claim  as  her 
sons  such  young  aspirants  for  fame  as  these  ? 

In  my  list  of  portrait  painters  I should  have  named  Long, 
a native  artist,  upon  whose  easel  may  often  be  seen  some 
striking  likenesses;  and,  as  a miniature  painter,  Ford 
ranks  as  high  as  any  in  the  West  of  England.  I cannot  tell 
whether  this  branch  of  art  is  as  remunerative  as  heretofore, 
but  when  Jagger  lived  in  Milsom  Street,  and  the  brave  and 
the  fair  flocked  to  him,  he  is  said  to  have  netted  £700  per 
annum.  Poor  Jagger ! his  constitution  by  no  means  strong, 
utterly  gave  way  at  the  age  of  52,  and  he  died  after  three 
days’  illness  (1828).  His  remains  rest  in  Claverton  church- 
yard. Nor  are  we  without  our  connoisseurs  and  collectors. 
A taste  for  paintings,  I am  proud  to  say,  increases  amongst 
us,  and  doubtlessly  will  increase  as  our  “ School  of  Art” 
advances.'  Several  gentlemen  and  private  individuals  can 
boast  of  two  or  three  good  and  true  pictures,  and  some 
there  are  who  can  lay  claim  to  many ; among  these  I would 
name  Sir  William  Holbume,  Bart.,  John  Stedman,  Esq.,  and 
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C.  T.  Maud,  Esq.  The  latter  gentleman  is  now  erecting  a . 
gallery  for  the  reception  of  his  choice  morceaux. 

In  addition  to  those  architects  already  named,  who  have 
gained  renown  by  their  works,  may  be  enumerated  Palmer 
and  Lowdek. 

It  is  at  all  times  melancholy  to  behold  neglected  merit, 
or  to  witness  genius  pining  in  the  shade,  and  yet  how  often 
do  we  see  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  but  time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  all ! Homer  was  blind  and  a beggar ; 
Cervantes  died  of  hunger ; Camoens  ended  his  days  in  a 
hospital ; and  Spenser,  Otway,  Butler,  and  Dryden,  are  our 
national  reproach.  Thus  many  a laborious  day  and  many 
a sleepless  night  did  poor  John  Osborn  undergo  in  his 
endeavours  to  reach  the  temple  of  Fame,  while  surrounded 
by  a wife  and  family  looking  up  to  him  for  that  more  sub- 
stantial food  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  fame  would  procure. 
At  length,  when  he  had  toiled  successfully  on  his  six  tons' 
block  of  stone,  and  the  chisel  and  the  mallet,  guided  by  the 
hand  of  genius,  had  brought  to  perfection  the  head  of  the 
Olympic  God,  “the  spoiler  came!”  Want,  anxiety,  and  a 
morbid  sensitiveness  induced  disease,  while  over-taxed 
strength  and  disappointed  hope  finished  the  work. 

“ ’Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 

And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low.” 

This  colossal  head  meeting  with  no  purchasers,  and  only 
cumbering  the  little  patch  of  ground  on  which  it  stood,  was 
— after  Osborn’s  death — presented  by  the  widow  to  the  Park, 
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in  the  year  1839,  but  compensation  was  made  to  her  by  a 
general  subscription,  and  it  now  stands  there  as  a monument 
to  departed  genius.  By  the  serenity  of  the  countenance, 
and  the  ambrosial  curls,  this  clever  work,  I conclude,  is 
intended  to  represent  the  “ Olympian  Jove;”  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  pronounced  the  Jupiter  optimus  maadmus,  but 
I would  that,  to  the  artist,  it  had  not  proved  the  “ Jupiter 
pluvius." 

Nor  must  Gaiiagan’s  happy  designs  and  able  execution 
pass  unnoticed ; some  of  his  casts  are  of  a very  superior 
description,  and  his  modelled  busts  and  statuettes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  speaking  likenesses. 

I must  confess  that  I had  no  knowledge  of  that  eminent 
and  well-known  engraver,  Captain  William  Baillie 
having  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  city,  and  that  he  resided 
in  Park  Street,  for  he  was  indeed  a man  to  be  proud  of,  as 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  enlightened  connoisseurs 
of  his  time,  and  his  works  are  held  in  high  estimation.  His 
most  admired  productions  are  those  which  he  executed  in 
the  style  of  Rembrandt. 

Captain  Baillie  was  bom  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1736  ; 
he  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  army  as  a cavalry 
officer,  but  on  leaving  the  service  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
fine  arts,  and  by  a close  application  acquired  a distinguished 
reputation. 

Very  many  additions  might  be  made  to  my  theatrical 
portraits,  but  I must  content  myself  with  the  few  acquisitions 
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I have  collected,  some  of  which  I am  surprised  escaped  me 
in  my  first  gathering,  since  they  were  actors  hi  high  estima- 
tion with  the  public,  and  many  of  them  my  own  peculiar  fa- 
vourites. For  instance,  in  the  line  of  old  men  and  humourists, . 
few  I have  ever  seen  could  outrival  Blisset  ; his  faithful 
delineations,  his  racy  humour,  and  the  effects  he  produced  I 
without  apparent  effort,  naturally  made  him  a favourite  ■ 
performer,  and  his  Falstaff,  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  Lord 
Duberly , &c.,  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

Where  could  the  simple  rustic,  the  honest  farmer,  or  the 
country  booby,  meet  with  so  good  a representative  as  in 
Thomas  Knight  ? His  Jacob  Gawlcey , 'Squire  Richard, 
and  Sim  (in  “ Wild  Oats”),  were  true  to  nature,  without  the 
slightest  grimace  or  exaggeration ; and  the  simple  pathos : 
he — as  Sim — threw  into  the  scene  with  Banks,  was  most 
touching.  His  wife  was  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Miss 
Farren,  and,  although  in  a very  different  walk  of  the  drama, 
in  many  of  her  characters,  such  as  Miss  Jenny,  in  “ The 
Provoked  Husband,”  Our  Bridget,  in  “ The  Chapter  of 
Accidents,”  &c.,  she  played  well,  and  with  much  spirit. 
Mr.  Knight  was  of  respectable  family,  and  went  on  the 
stage  more  from  choice  than  necessity.  In  private  life  his 
conduct  was  unimpeachable,  and  his  manners  those  of  a 
well-educated  gentleman. 

Again — we  had  Warde,  Lovegrove,  Chatterley, 
Gattie,  and  Cherry.  The  latter  proved  no  bad  substi- 
tute for  Dodd,  and  also  for  King,  whom  he  succeeded  at 
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Drury  Lane  (1802).  Cherry  was,  moreover,  a playwright, 
but,  of  his  ten  dramas,  “ The  Soldier’s  Daughter”  is  the 
only  one  that  keeps  the  stage. 

Bellamy,  who  so  long  advantaged  Bath  as  an  actor,  as 
a manager,  and  as  the  renter  of  the  Assembly  Booms,  was 
highly  respected  in  every  situation : urbane  in  his  manners, 
enterprising  in  his  undertakings,  and  faithful  in  his  engage- 
ments. At  one  period  of  his  life  he  edited  a provincial 
journal,  and  displayed  much  talent  as  a writer. 

I could  indulge  much  further  in  these  my  theatrical  remi- 
niscences, but  my  space  will  only  permit  of  my  chronicling 
tire  names  of  the  pretty  Mrs.  Edwin,*  the  best  substitute, 
in  or  out  of  London,  for  Mrs.  Jordan;  the  talented  Miss 
FrsHER  (Mrs.  Egerton),  the  interesting  Miss  Jarman,  and 
those  pleasing  actresses  Miss  Jameson  and  Miss  Carr, 
who  both  married  gentlemen  of  our  city,  and  performed 
their  parts  as  unexceptionably  in  “ Married  Life,”  as  they 
had  formerly  done  in  “ Lovers’  Vows,”  or  in  “ She 
Stoops  to  Conquer ; ” nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Cooper 
and  Daniel  Terry,  eminent  in  their  several  walks  of  the 
drama,  were  both  native  bom.  The  latter  obtained  a large 
share  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  regard  and  confidence,  who  duly 
appreciated  his  many  excellent  and  agreeable  qualities. 
Terry  had.  received  a good  education,  and  had  been  regu- 
larly trained  as  an  architect,  but  Thalia  had  more  charms 

* She  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  on  the  3rd  of  July  of  the  present 
year  (1854). 
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for  him  than  Vitruvius.  He  had  the  manners  and  feelings 
of  a gentleman,  and  was  deeply  studied  in  the  old  literature 
of  the  drama.* 

Miss  Clara  Fisher,  like  Master  Betty,  was  an  infant 
prodigy,  and  often  figured  on  our  hoards.  In  after  life  she 
married  the  Hon.  Captain  Bertie,  and  when  a widow  was 
united  to  the  Bev.  W.  Sheepshanks  Burgess.  She  lived 
for  many  years  at  No.  1,  Camden  Place,  and  there  she  died 
in  1850. 

To  glide  again  into  private  life,  and  mention  a few  more 
of  our  notables,  I need  not  leave  Camden  Place,  for  there 
lived  Sir  Richard  Clayton,  Bart.,  a gentleman  of  classic 
mind,  who  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  literary  pursuits 
and  gave  the  result  of  his  studies  to  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  Hazard’s  press.  He  published  a translation  in 
quarto,  of  “ Memoirs  of  the  Medici  Family,”  two  volumes ; 
and  also  Le  Croix’s  “ Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,”  in  one 
volume. 

Sir  John  Legard,  who  at  one  time  lived  in  Queen 
Square,  was  an  esteemed  German  scholar,  and  translated 
some  of  the  popular  works  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Stackhouse,  who  resided  great  part  of  his  life  at 
No.  4,  Edgar  Buildings,  the  father  of  the  late  M.P.  for  East 
Cornwall,  was  a distinguished  botanist,  as  well  as  a man  of 
elegant  acquirements.  The  small  order  of  plants  denomi- 
nated “ Stackhousia,”  took  its  name  from  him ; and  he 

* See  further  “ Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott,"  vol.  II.,  p.  273. 
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published  a handsome  work,  “ Neriis  Brittanica,”  in  one 
volume,  as  also  a translation  of  “ Theophrastus  on  Plants,” 
in  tv\ro  volumes,  besides  other  works. 

Mr.  Adam  De  Cardonnell  Lawson  was  at  one  time 
owner  of  the  Hermitage,  where  Philip  Thicknesse  resided  ; 
he  was  the  author  of  “ Picturesque  Antiquities  of  Scot- 
land,” which  he  published  in  4to,  in  the  year  1786. 

One  of  the  best  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Queen  Square, 
No.  19 — now  divided  into  two — was  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Rev.  Martin  Stafford  Smith,  who,  though  notan 
author,  that  I am  aware  of,  was  a man  of  classical  acquire- 
ments and  literary  taste,  and  was  the  Chaplain  to  Bishop 
Warburton.  I here  mention  him  as  having  formed  a con- 
necting link,  if  I may  so  say,  in  that  chain  of  palmy  days, 
which  boimd  together  so  many  worthies  at  Prior  Park. 
Mr.  Stafford  Smith’s  first  wife  having  been  the  niece  of 
Ralph  Allen,  and  the  widow  of  Bishop  Warburton,  his 
own  and  his  amiable  lady’s  reminiscences  of  that  period 
gave  an  additional  zest  to  their  graceful  manners  and 
elegant  hospitality. 

The  venerable  Sir  William  Cockburn,  Bart.,  Dean  of 
York  and  Vicar  of  Kelston,  has  written  in  opposition  to 
Professor  Buckland’s  Theory,  and  appears  to  have  cast 
some  hard  stones  against  the  geologist ; but  which  is  right, 
or  which  is  wrong,  others  must  decide.  I presume  not  to 
act  as  moderator.  The  dean,  in  addition  to  a strong  head, 
possessed  to  a great  age  stout  limbs,  and  till  within  these 
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eighteen  months,  when  he  was  afflicted  with  severe  illness, . 
I have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  the  streets,  after 
a walk  from  Kelston,  and  when  on  his  road  hack  to  the 
Vicarage ; the  distance  to  and  from  wliich  not  being  less  ■ 
than  seven  miles.  No  mean  walk  for  a man  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age ! 

Mr.  Willock,  formerly  resident  at  No.  9,  St.  James’s 
Square,  and  I believe  a Bathonian,  was  an  accomplished ! 
oriental  scholar,  and  at  one  period  of  his  life  was  attached . 
to  the  Persian  Court. 

Mr.  Skrine,  L.L.B.,  wrote  an  interesting  work,  though 
one  not  so  generally  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  on  “ The  j 
Rivers  of  England ; ” and  we  may  be  sure  the  Avon  was 
not  forgotten,  flowing  as  it  does  so  softly  through  the 
beauteous  valley,  and  laving  the  bank  on  which  stands  his  ■ 
hereditary  seat  of  Warleigh.  This  gentleman  also  possessed  I 
a house  in  Catherine  Place. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  crowning  the 
heights  of  Claverton,  stands  another  mansion,  also  the 
abode  of  genius ; but  while  Mr.  Skrine  was  contented  to 
depict,  with  graphic  pen,  the  streams  of  his  native  country, 
and  present  pictures  to  the  mind’s  eye,  Mr.  Vivian  more 
excursively  sought  in  foreign  lands  scenes  worthy  of  his 
masterly  pencil,  with  which  to  gratify  the  visual  organ ; 
and  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  “ Views  in  Portugal,” 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  speak  of  their  merits ; those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  them  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
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judging  for  themselves,  as  his  work  is  published  in  a very 
engaging  form. 

Among  all  those  I have  noted  down,  no  name  is  more 
distinguished,  or  more  likely  to  live  in  after  ages,  and  adorn 
the  page  of  history,  than  that  of  Rajah  Brooke,  whose 
family  dwelt  in  Widcombe  Crescent.  His  deeds,  his  name 
and  person,  are  so  well  known  here,  and  his  worth  is  so 
justly  appreciated,  as  to  need  little  comment ; and  yet  such 
men  even  cannot  escape  the  tongue  of  calumny,  or  the 
puny  efforts  of  the  maligner,  as  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  prove.  I -subjoin  then  the  lines  of 
that  original  poet,  Tupper,  in  vindication  of  the  honour, 
and  as  a worthy  tribute  to  the  virtues,  of  this  great  and 
good  man. 

“ Noble  heart,  of  purpose  high, 

Hasten  on  thy  great  career. 

Heedless  of  the  coward  cry, 

Slander  shouts  in  envy’s  ear 
Even  now  the  falsehoods  die, 

Half  for  shame  and  half  for  fear ; 

Even  now  the  clouds  go  by, 

And  thy  heaven  again  is  clear. 

Let  them  whisper  what  the)'  can, 

Lightly  scoff,  or  loudly  blame  j 
Still,  0 glorious  friend  of  man, 

Such  mean  censure  speeds  thy  fame. 

Good  men  bless  where  bad  men  ban : 

Ever  was  it  seen  the  same, 

That  the  leader  of  the  van 
Won  his  way  through  foes  and  flame. 
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Rajali ! throned  oil  Indian  seas, 

Thou  art  there  to  bless  mankind ; 

Sent  to  sow  by  every  breeze 
Seeds  of  good  for  heart  and  mind : 

Carrying  out  God’s  great  decrees 
To  the  Saxon  race  assigned ; 

Which  the  right  all  gladly  frees, 

And  is  stern  the  wrong  to  bind.” 

Major  Sherer  lias  for  many  years  lived  in  or  near  Batli, 
and  is  well-known  to  the  reading  public  as  the  author  of 
“ Recollections  of  the  Peninsula,”  “ The  Story  of  a Life,” 
&c. ; and 

Colonel  Wilkie,  of  Bathford,  has  put  forth  some  amusing 
volumes  under  the  startling  title  of  “ The  Cogitations  of  a 
Vagabond.”  He  has,  however,  still  greater  claim  to  dis- 
tinction as  a writer — though  slat  nominis  umbra  —for  his 
able,  acute,  and  forcible  contributions  to  The  United  Service 
Journal. 

D.  R.  Morier,  Esq., — a member  of  our  Club — in  addi- 
tion to  his  many  accomplishments  as  a gentleman,  and  his 
abilities  as  a diplomatist,*  has  shown  himself  an  able  writer ; 
and  a charming  little  volume  of  his,  entitled  “ What  has 
Religion  to  do  with  Politics  ? ” is  fraught  with  good  princi- 
ples, Christian  sentiments,  enlightened  ideas,  and  states- 
manlike views.* 

The  late  Mr.  Georges  Lowther,  of  Bathamptou,  was  a 

* He  was  for  a long  time  her  Majesty’s  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
in  Switzerland. 
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great  champion  of  Protestantism ; he  wrote  sundry  books 
with  a view  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  Romish  doctrines ; 
among  them  were  “ Abjurations  from  Popery,”  which 
appeared  in  1847,  and  “ The  Pope’s  Cabinet  Unlocked,” 
published  by  Hall  and  Co.,  in  1849.  They  are  forcibly 
written,  and  contain  much  curious  matter.  “ Gerald ; or, 
a Tale  of  Conscience,”  interests  as  a story,  while  it  serves 
to  work  out  the  principles  predominant  in  the  Author’s 
mind. 

In  alluding  to  the  social  circle  of  some  years  since,  in 
which  intellect  and  good-fellowship  were  so  happily  blended, 
I mentioned  the  names  of  Ellis  and  Saumarez  (page  85), 
and  I would  now  fain  do  justice  to  their  descendants,  as  the 
son  of  the  former  gentleman  still  possesses  property  here — 
No.  12,  Royal  Crescent — and  that  of  the  latter  inhabits  the 
paternal  mansion,  No.  21,  Circus.  But  the  sires  them- 
selves ought  to  stand  out  in  bolder  relief  than  they  do  by 
being  merely  introduced  into  a group,  as  they  were  both 
men  possessing  the  intellectual  gift ; this  must  be  admitted, 
whether  we  join  with  them  or  not  in  their  several  opinions, 
or  adopt  their  theories. 

Francis  Ellis  had  an  enlarged  mind,  was  a good 
classic,  a superior  mathematician,  and  a generally  well- 
informed  man,  and  Richard  Saumarez  gave  much  of  his 
attention  to  logic  and  philosophy ; he  was  a kind-hearted 
man  and  an  amusing  companion ; some  of  his  ideas  were 
certainly  of  an  original  cast.  The  Newtonian  system  he 
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strongly  opposed,  and  I recollect  that  one  of  his  favourite 
theories  was,  that  time  and  space  were  merely  imaginary 
terms ! I cannot  pretend,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
follow  him  through  his  argument,  nor  did  he,  I suspect — 
notwithstanding  the  ability  with  which  he  maintained  it — 
always  succeed  in  convincing  his  hearers.  Railroads  were 
then  no  more  than  tramways,  and  the  propelling  power  of 
steam  but  in  its  infancy ; locomotives  and  electric  telegraphs 
have  certainly  contributed  more  to  support  this  doctrine, 
and  annihilate  time  and  space , than  Mr.  S.’s  sceptical 
listeners  could  have  imagined  possible. 

His  gallant  son,  the  Admiral,  in  addition  to  his  profes- 
sional knowledge,  has  taken  advantage  of  his  voyages  to 
various  parts  of  the  globe  to  gather  information  ; but  hiero- 
glyphics have  formed  the  subject  of  his  principal  study,  and 
he  occasionally  gratifies  his  friends  by  lecturing  on  this 
ancient  mode  of  communicating  ideas,  and  which  he  illus- 
trates by  interesting  diagrams,  &c.  He  lias  also  published 
some  books  on  the  subject  of  the  Seplier*  Kodesli  (sacred 
character) ; or,  Key  to  the  Hieratic  Cypher , of  which  a 
second  edition  is  now  in  preparation ; likewise  “ Strictures 
on  the  Imperfections  of  the  Present  Version  of  the  Bible.” 
Each  of  these  works  evinces  study,  research,  and  industry, 
but  on  such  “ doubtful  disputations”  I presume  not  to  offer 
an  opinion,  and  my  knowledge  on  the  question  of  Egyptian 
symbols  is  far  too  scanty  to  allow  of  my  pronouncing  any 
* Hence  is  derived  the  English  cypher. 
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judgment  for  or  against  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions. 
The  author  has  evidently  consulted  high  authorities,  and 
gives  extracts  from  learned  commentators  in  support  of  his 
hypothesis. 

I have  been  favoured  by  attending  one  of  the  Admiral’s 
lectures,  -which  was  well-calculated  to  engage  the  attention ; 
his  reasonings  were  plausible,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  nor 
could  I gainsay  any  of  his  assertions.  With  the  peroration 
I was  much  struck ; he  concluded  by  pointing  his  wand  to 
a painted  figure  of  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  from  which  he 
took  occasion  to  illustrate  his  position;  and,  according  to 
his  reading,  he  formed  the  emblems,  symbols,  &c.,  into  a 
beautiful  heathen  prayer,  or  apostrophe  to  the  Jovis  Pater  * 
I fear  I cannot,  unless  I had  a plate  of  this  statue  to 
present  to  my  readers,  make  it  altogether  intelligible,  but 
the  God  is  seated  on  a ponderous  chair,  crowned  with  an 
olive  wreath,  his  foot  resting  on  a stool  supported  by  lions ; 
in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a figure  of  a winged  victory ; in 
his  left  a staff,  surmounted  by  an  eagle ; and,  according  to 
the  lecturer’s  ideas  of  ancient  mythology,  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  thus  to  be  read : — “ 0,  Jupiter, 

* In  Egypt,  this  supreme  God  of  the  ancient  Pagans  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  title  of  Serapis,  as  at  Carthage  he  was  deified  as 
Ammon , at  Athens  as  Olympus,  and  at  home  as  Capitolinus;  while 
at  Terracina  ho  was  designated  Jupiter  Anxur.  N.B. — This  note  is 
not  intended  for  the  literati! 
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thou  God  of  peace,*  (a)  thou  holdest  under  thy  protec- 
tion (b)  the  staff  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  (c)  ; by  thy 
faith (d)  is  victory  balanced;  behind  thee  stand  the  des- 
tinies,^ and  all  strength  (f)  is  prostrated  at  thy  feet ."(g). 
The  lecturer  gave  examples  from  Scripture,  showing  that 
the  same  symbols  conveyed  a similar  meaning  to  the  figu- 
rative expressions,  as  thus : in  Judges,  the  left  arm  signifies 
protection.  Again,  in  the  Canticles,  c.  ii.  v.  6,  “ His  left 
arm  (strength,  protection)  is  under  my  head,  and  his  right 
arm  (faith)  doth  embrace  me.”  The  staff,  or  rod,  implies 
physical  force,  power,  &c.,  as  in  Exodus,  c.  vii.  v.  17,  “ I 
will  smite  him  with  the  rod,”  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Eobert  Leslie  Ellis  was  horn  in  Bath,  A.D.  1818 ; 
he  received  a home  education,  having  been  trained  up  under 
the  eye  of  his  accomplished  father,  but  he  owed  much  of  his 
mathematical  instruction  to  that  scientific  master,  Davies,  to 
whom  I have  before  alluded.  When  the  fame  of  this  youth’s 
talents  preceded  him  at  the  University  for  which  he  was 
destined,  the  Cantabs  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a home-bred 
boy  coming  there  to  eclipse  them  and  all  those  educated  at 

* (a)  Indicated  by  the  olive  branch ; (b)  his  left  arm ; (c)  the 
eagle  staff  grasped  in  his  left  hand ; (d)  the  right  arm,  in  the  hand 
of  which  is  the  statue  of  victory ; (e)  figures  rising  from  the  comers 
of  the  back  of  the  chair ; (f)  expressed  by  the  lions ; (g)  the  chair 
rests  on  a basement  of  two  grades,  the  sides  of  which  are  filled  with 
symbolical  figures ; Phaeton,  in  his  chariot,  represents  the  sun,  &c., 
while  the  figures  in  the  legs  of  tho  chair  arc  considered  earthly 
deities. 
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the  public  schools.  Such,  however,  proved  to  be  the  case ; 
for,  in  1840,  he  gained  Smith’s  prize,  for  the  classics,  became 
senior  wrangler  of  his  year,  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
was  admitted  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College ! In  1843,  he 
took  his  degree  as  M.A. ; in  1844,  he  was  appointed 
Moderator ; and,  in  1845,  became  Public  Examiner ! ! 
And,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  at  the  present 
day,  the  country  can  boast  of  few  men  of  more  profoimd 
learning  in  ancient  and  modern  literature  and  languages. 
In  him  is  wonderfully  exemplified  the  ruling  passion,  and 
we  have  here  a remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  mind 
over  matter.  For  many  months,  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  chained 
to  a bed  of  sickness,  at  his  seat,  Anstey  Hall,  Cambridge- 
shire, but  although  helpless  and  dependent  in  body,  his 
intellect  has  been  as  clear,  and  his  powers  as  active,  as 
ever ; of  this  no  greater  proof  can  be  given  than  the  fact 
that  he  occupies  the  wearisome  hours,  unsubdued  by  pain, 
unshaken  by  disease,  in  the  formation  of  a Chinese  Dic- 
tionary! I have  been  favoured  with  a sight  of  the  note 
which  accompanied  an  introductory  pamphlet  to  this  work, 
and  which  he  requested  might  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Literary  Institution,  for  he  writes,  or  rather  dictates,  since 
he  is  not  able  to  guide  a pen,  “ I should  be  glad  anything 
of  mine  were  in  a place  endeared  to  me  by  so  many  and  so 
tender  recollections.”  I was  much  struck,  while  perusing 
this  note,  by  the  simple  brevity  with  which  he  alludes  to 
his  severe  ailments ; no  murmuring  escapes  him,  no  impa- 
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tience  ; he  makes  no  immediate  allusion  to  the  hand  that 
inflicts  the  suffering,  nor  any  parade  of  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  hut  there  is  that  cheerful  air  throughout  of 
contentment  and  resignation  which  is  still  more  touching, 
and  is  at  once  very  beautiful  and  very  edifying.  Had 
health  permitted,  ambition  tempted,  or  a lack  of  ample 
fortune  urged,  here  is  a man  whose  powers  would  have 
adorned  alike  the  state,  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  or  the  bar. 

I took  occasion  in  discussing  social  life  and  its  jouissances, 
to  allude  to  “ The  Anacreontic  Society ,”  with  its  choice 
combination  of  “ mirth  and  music,  wit  and  wine  and  as  we 

make  allowances  for  a doting  parent,  who  looks  with,  it 
may  he,  overweening  fondness  on  its  offspring,  so,  perhaps, 
I may  be  pardoned  for  prattling  a little  more  about 
my  bantling,  for  “ I own  the  soft  impeachment,”  the  child 
was  mine , at  least  so  far  as  having  conceived  the  idea  ; it 
was  then  brought  forth  by  “ Simpson  & Co.,”  and  named 
after  the  Teian  bard.  A strong  and  healthy  bairn  it  was, 
with  a promise  of  long  life,  which  it  might  have  enjoyed, 
had  it  not — melancholy  to  relate — been  burnt  to  death  in 
the  third  year  of  its  age!  But  to  speak  less  metaphorically, 
not  to  say  enigmatically,  I must  state  that  my  recollection 
of  the  many  charming  evenings  I had  formerly  spent  at. 
the  old  Harmonic  Society  made  me  and  others  sigh  for 
some  such  melodious  reunion.  In  turning  it  over  in  my 
mind,  however,  I saw  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
resuscitation ; and  from  the  habits  of  society  having  so 
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much  changed,  there  appeared  but  little  chance  of  inducing 
such  members  as  would  be  desirable,  to  forego  dinner 
engagements,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  to  meet  for  an 
evening  amusement  of  this  description.  The  idea  of  a 
dinner  club  then  occurred  to  me,  in  which  could  be  com- 
bined all  the  ayremens  of  social  life,  with  the  crowning 
delight  of  music.  I suggested  the  plan  to  my  friend 
Simpson  ; he  communicated  it  to  some  congenial  spirits,  by 
whom  it  was  favourably  received.  A meeting  was  con- 
vened, at  which  I submitted  certain  “ Rules  and  Regula- 
tions ; ” these  were  canvassed,  revised,  and  then  adopted ; 
and  we  assembled,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  York-house,  in 
December,  1828,  a birth-day  ode  being  written  on  the 
occasion  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bailey.  The  Society  was 
restricted  to  thirty-six  permanent  members,  twelve  annual 
members  (to  allow  of  visitors  for  the  season  partaking  of 
our  enjoyment),  and  fifteen  honorary  members,  of  “ decided 
musical  talent,”  were  also  elected.*  Five  guests  were  to 
be  invited  to  each  meeting  by  members  in  succession,  as 
also  one  each  by  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  day. 
We  met  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  every  month,  from 
December  to  April  inclusive,  when  we  generally  sat  down 
from  thirty-five  to  forty,  besides  professionals ; and  on  some 
occasions  we  exceeded  fifty.  Nothing  could  go  on  more 
prosperously  or  harmoniously , when  the  lamentable  fire  at 

* Of  the  sixty-thrcc  members  who  established  the  Society, 
twenty-three  only  are  now  living  1 
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the  York  House,  among  other  devastations,  burnt  down 
the  excellent  and  appropriate  room  in  which  we  assembled. 
This  proved  not  only  a loss  to  us,  but  to  Bath  generally, 
for  there  was  no  other  to  compare  with  it  for  similar 
entertainments,  private  parties,  or  bachelors’  balls.  The 
noble  proprietor  required  such  an  advance  of  rent  if  he 
restored  the  room,  that  Beilly  declined  the  proposal;  so 
that  this  loss  has  never  been  supplied,  and  I think  it  was 
somewhat  shortsighted  in  both  parties  not  to  come  to 
terms.  It  was  here  that  the  first  private  (really  private) 
Subscription  balls  were  held,  which  were,  invidiously, 
called  Bread  and  butter  balls,  inasmuch  as  although  there 
were  refreshments  in  abundance,  there  was  no  regular 
supper,  which  at  that  time  of  day  was  a usual  concomitant 
to  a soiree  dansante.  These  assemblies  had  all  the  charms 
of  a private  party  with  all  the  freedom  of  a public  enter- 
tainment. 

Having  now  summed  up  all  I can  collect  as  supplemental, 
I will  conclude  as  I commenced,  with  the  hope  that  the 
additional  portraits  and  valuable  acquisitions  to  my  gallery 
may  exhibit  sufficient  vraisemblance  to  interest  my  readers. 
T have  hung  them  in  the  best  lights  my  ability  permits ; 
and  must  now,  as  before,  leave  them  to  the  criticism  of  the 
connoisseur.  Full  lengths  it  was  never  my  intention  to 
introduce,  because  I did  not  contemplate  writing  memoirs ; 
my  idea  was  merely  to  give  outlines,  which  I was  in  hopes 
some  more  accomplished  artist  would  fill  up,  throwing  in 
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just  proportions  of  light  and  shade.  Whether  what  I have 
accomplished  may  he  looked  upon  as  kitkats,  profiles, 
Silouettes,  or,  what  they  really  are,  pen  and  ink 
Sketches,  I trust  there  may  be  found  some  of  those  touches 
and  strokes  of  character  which  “ give  the  world  assurance 
of  the  man.” 

That  there  are  still  many  more  worthies  who  might  have 
been  introduced,  I doubt  not ; and  I must  only  request  that 
all  such  omissions  may  be  attributed  to  my  ignorance,  and 
not  to  their  want  of  merit. 


NOTES. 


In  page  6 of  the  Essay,  speaking  of  Dr.  Jones  as  a worthy 
of  the  17th  century,  I should  have  been  more  accurate, 
probably,  in  placing  him  hi  that  preceding,  as  I find  his 
“Treatise  on  the  Bath  Waters”  bears  date  “anno  Salutis, 
1572.” 

In  the  same  page  appears  the  name  of  “ Pierce.”  This 
was  Dr.  Robert  Pierce,  who  for  nearly  sixty  years  practised 
as  a physician  here  ; he  was  the  author  of  “ The  History 
and  Memoirs  of  the  Bath,”  published  in  1713. 

Page  10. — The  house  in  the  centre  of  Pierrepoint  Street, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  is  now 
used  as  a depot  for  the  arms  and  stores  of  the  2nd  So- 
merset'Militia. 

Page  11. — Hartley  House,  Belvedere,  after  various  occu- 
pants, is  now  inhabited  by  Mr.  Birth,  a stone-mason.  Few 
places  have  undergone  greater  changes  as  to  fashionable 
localities  than  Bath,  or  exemplified  “to  what  vile  uses” 
the  mansions  of  the  great  may  “come  at  last.”  Such 
are  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  houses  as  well  as  men ! 
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Chandos  House,  in  the  once  fashionable  neighbourhood  of 
Westgate  Buildings,  containing  no^  less  than  thirty-four 
apartments,  is  now  let  in  humble  tenements.  The  noble 
mansion,  Kingston  House,  was  at  one  time  converted  into  a 
mercer’s  shop,  and  is  now  the  National  Provincial  Bank. 
Ralph  Allen’s  town  house,  a palladian  edifice,  stands  at  the 
bottom  of  a narrow  court,  and  is  obscured  by  the  Institu- 
tion Wine  Vaults,  formerly  the  North-Parade  Coffee  House, 
where  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  took  his  nap  in  the  window  on 
purpose  that  he  might  not  miss  Lucy.  Again,  there  is 
Avon  Street,  now  the  refuge  for  trampers,  street-beggars, 
and  chimney-sweepers,  where  Dr.  Tunstall  tells  us  pow- 
dered footmen  formerly  lounged  at  the  doors  of  houses 
still  decorated  with  “beautiful  ceilings  and  noble  stair- 
cases,” up  which  poor  shivering  wretches,  worn  by  penury, 
instead  of  fine  ladies,  wearied  by  the  ridotto,  retire  to  rest, 
and,  in  lieu  of  the  bed  of  down,  lie  huddled  together  upon 
loose  straw,  beneath  these  costly  plafonds,  at  a charge  of 
twopence  a-liead.  A young  artist  of  the  name  of  Lans- 
down*  lias  of  late  been  sketching  some  of  the  choice 
architectural  relics  of  old  Bath,  which  he  has  executed  in 
a masterly  style ; among  them,  Chandos  House ; Ralph 
Allen’s  town  mansion  (restored) ; an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  residence  of  the  Chapman  family,  in  Kings- 
mead  Square;  Beau  Nash’s  House  in  John’s  Court  (now 
the  Garrick’s  Head  Tavern,  and  attached  to  the  Theatre) ; 
* Sou  of  Mr.  Lansdown,  Drawing  Master  of  Upper  Camden  Place. 
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the  Duke  of  Northumberland's,  in  Westgate  Street,  and 
others.  I trust  Mr.  L.  will  be  induced  to  have  these  views 
lithographed,  and  published  as  a series,  for  they  would  be 
most  valuable  to  collectors  of  such  antiquities,  as  well  as 
generally  interesting  to  all  those  who  take  delight  in  this 
beautiful  city,  and  would  thus  come  within  the  compass  of 
every  one’s  purse. 

Page  11. — Old  David  Hartley’s  son,  M.P.  for  Hull,  was 
called  the  dinner-bell  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  when 
he  rose  to  make  one  of  his  prosing  and  interminable 
speeches,  numbers  thought  it  high  time  to  repair  to  the 
coffee-room,  and  partake  of  their  cutlet,  catered  by  the 
Bellamy  of  the  day,  in  full  assurance  that  they  would  have 
ample  time  before  a division  took  place.  In  addition  to 
my  former  remarks  on  the  outward  man  of  David  Hartley, 
the  younger,  from  my  own  ocular  observations,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  a letter  written  by  the  able  historian 
of  Bath,  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  who,  in  his  91st  year, 
thus  expresses  himself  in  film  and  most  legible  characters : 
— “ David  Hartley  was  singular  in  his  di-ess  and  simple 
in  his  ’manners,  and  (perhaps)  rather  affected  the  quaint 
apparel  of  the  puritans ; he  never  wore  stockings."  * * * 

“One  day  after  dinner”  (in  the  fellows’  room  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  the  second  oldest  fellow), 
“ allusion  was  made  to  Hartley’s  stocldngless  legs,  and 
denounced  as  a dirty  practice.  * I beg  your  pardon,’  said 
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Hartley,  and  throwing  off  his  shoe,  and  spreading  his  naked 
limb  upon  the  table,  ‘ There,  gentlemen,  you  see  that  there 
is  not  a speck  of  dust  upon  my  foot.’  ” Mr.  Warner  was 
confidentially  intimate  with  Hartley,  and  attended  him  on 
his  death-bed. 

Page  15. — The  slight  sketch  I have  given  of  Madame 
Piozzi,  may  create  a wish  in  some  to  know  more  of  this 
extraordinary  lady.  I refer  such,  then,  to  my  late  friend 
Mangin’s  little  book,  entitled  “ Piozziana,”  published  by 
Moxon,  wherein  will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  her 
“ Sayings  and  Doings.” 

Page  17. — In  addition  to  what  I have  said  of  Dr.  Cogan,  I 
would  state  that  his  father  was  a medical  practitioner,  and 
that  he  was  for  some  years  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Aikin, 
Mrs.  Barbauld’s  father.  A Memoir  of  him  may  be  seen  in 
the  3rd  Yol.  of  the  Annual  Biography.  He  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1736. 

Page  21. — On  this  page  will  be  foimd,  in  speaking  of  the 
pastimes  at  Batheaston  Villa  in  days  of  yore,  an  allusion  to 
Walpole’s  Letters,  in  which  he  informs  his  correspondent 
that  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  has  been  guilty  of  a 
Bout,  rime  on  a buttered  muffin.  These  “ poetical  amuse- 
ments at  Batheaston  Villa”  having  fallen  into  my  hands  of 
late,  I think  my  readers  may  also  like  to  see  her  Grace’s 
talent  for  poetry,  and  will  therefore  transcribe  the  identical 
piece. 
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BOUT  RIME  BY  THE  DUCHESS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

“ The  pen  which  now  I take  and — brandish 
Has  long  lain  useless  in  my — standish ; 

Know  every  maid  from  her  in —patten 
To  her  who  shines  in  glossy — satin. 

That  could  they  now  prepare  an — olio 
From  best  receipts  of  book  m— folio, 

Ever  so  fine,  for  all  their — puffin; j, 

I should  prefer  a buttered — muffin. 

A muffin  Jove  himself  might— -feast  cm, 

If  eat  with  Miller  at — Batheaston!" 

Innocent  amusement  at  all  events,  especially  in  a dissi- 
pated age,  and  worthy  of  a sprig  of  myrtle. 

Page  21. — Philip  Thicknesse,  it  should  seem,  was 
locomotive  in  his  habits,  as  besides  the  Hermitage,  he  had 
resided,  according  to  the  Critic  in  Keene’s  Journal,  in  a 
house  in  the  Crescent ; and  by  the  squibs  of  the  day  I 
perceive  he  had  also  lived  at  Bathampton. 

Page  23. — When  the  brother  of  the  before  mentioned 
Ralph  Thicknesse  died  suddenly,  while  conducting  a 
Concert  of  his  own  Music,  I am  told  that  Dr.  Oliver,  the 
well-known  writer  on  the  Bath  Waters,  was  by  him  when 
he  fell,  and  received  him  in  his  arms  when  dying. 

Page  25. — Among  the  most  esteemed  works  of  Go- 
vernor Pownall  were  his  “Roman  Antiquities  dug  up 
in  Bath.” 

Page  32. — Of  Wilson  and  Macauley,  the  reader,  pro- 
bably, may  think  he  has  heard  enough.  To  give  him  some 
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idea,  however,  of  the  lady’s  personal  appearance,  having 
already  seen  that  she  must  have  had  some  considerable 
attractions,  I will  quote  a writer  of  the  day,  who  says, 
“ I have  seen  Mrs.  Macauley.  She  is  handsome,  she  is 
elegantly  formed;  and  her  tout  ensemble  the  object  of 
admiration.” 

It  appears  that  it  was  Edmund  Rack,  mentioned  elsewhere, 
who  animadverts  on  this  lady’s  second  marriage,  in  a letter 
to  Polwhele,  dated,  December  29th,  1778,  and  not  Polwhele 
himself,  as  expressed  in  the  text — his  words  are,  “Poor  Mrs. 
Macauley ! She  is  irrecoverably  fallen,”  “frailty,  thy  name 

is  woman.” “ Her  enemies’  triumph  is 

now  complete  ; her  friends  can  say  nothing  in  her  favour. 
0 poor  Catherine ! never  canst  thou  emerge  from  the  abyss 
into  which  thou  art  fallen  ! ” * 

Dr.  Wilson  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Walbrook,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyl,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  December  9th,  1737 ; at 
that  time  it  was  worth  about  £200  per  annum.  The  statue 
of  Mrs.  Macauley  (as  the  personification  of  History)  which 
he  placed  in  the  Church,  now  stands  in  “ Bank  Hall,”  the 
seat  of  John  Wilson  Patten,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  North  Lanca- 
shire. It  is  from  the  chisel  of  Bacon,  and  is  an  esteemed 
work  of  art.f  The  Quack,  calling  himself  Dr.  Graham,  the 

* Polwhele’s  Literary  Recollections. 

t The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Fatten,  of  Warrington,  Esq.,  and  had  issue  four  children; 
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elder  brother  of  the  man  married  to  Catherine  Macauley, 
was  wont  further  to  style  himself  “ President  of  the  Council 
of  Health,  sole  proprietor  and  principal  director  of  the 
Temple  of  Health  and  of  Hymen.”  He  came  to  Bath  in 
January,  1782,  to  deliver,  “ at  the  new  Assembly-rooms,” 
one  of  his  “ Curious  and  very  Celebrated  Lectures,”  &c., 
&c.,  &c.  I imagine  the  society  for  the  suppression  of 
vice  and  immorality  was  not  then  in  existence,  or  the 
Doctor  would  have  been  “ pulled  up,”  as  his  syllabus,  or 
advertisement,  treated  of  some  very  delicate  (Q.  indeli- 
cate ?)  subjects,  though,  from  the  bill  now  before  me,  we  are 
assured  that  “the  discourse  will  be  interspersed  and 
enriched  with  reflections  moral  and  philosophical,  and 
with  precepts  for  the  preservation  and  exaltation  of  personal 
beauty  and  loveliness,  and  for  maintaining  health,  vigour, 
and  serenity  of  body  and  mind,  even  to  the  extremest  old 
age  !!  ” 

Page  3G. — Note.*  Erratum.  For  Wolcot  read  Walcot, 
the  author  of  a valuable  and  now  rare  work  on  the  fossils 
of  the  district.  This  gentleman  was  the  father  of  the 
gallant  .Admiral,  now  M.P.  for  Christchurch,  who  previous 
to  his  becoming  a senator,  gave  up  much  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  some  of  our  excellent  local  charities,  and  who 

of  whom  one  alone  (Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.)  survived  him.  He 
realized  a considerable  properly  in  the  hundred  of  Wheral,  Cheshire, 
which  under  his  will  became  vested  in  the  late  Thomas  Patten 
Wilson,  Esq. ; now  his  son’s  estate,  J.  W.  Patten,  M.P. 
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still  comes  among  us  when  his  more  important  duties  and 
his  country  occupations  admit  of  it. 

Page  37. — Any  one  desirous  of  knowing  more  of  the  bio- 
graphy of  J ohn  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  so  long  and  so  intimately 
connected  with  this  city,  may  see  an  interesting  memoir  of 
him  in  the  4th  Volume  of  the  Annual  Biography. 

Page  40. — The  Sheridan  family,  when  resident  in 
Bath,  first  lived  in  Kingsmead  Street  (1770)  and  afterwards 
in  New  King  Street.  The  Linleys  were  located  at  No. 
10,  Fountain  Buildings. 

Page  42. — Dr.  Bowdler,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Miss  Bowdlers,  built  No.  4,  Alfred  Street,  previously  a 
garden. 

Page  46. — Erratum  in  the  nativity  of  the  Eev.  William 
Lisle  Bowles  ; for  horn,  1562,  read  1762.  Again,  at 
page  50,  a clerical  error  occurs  in  the  date  of  the  Eev. 
Eichard  Warner’s  birth,  which  was  not  in  the  year  1770, 
but  1764.  I have  seen  a letter  he  wrote  to  a friend  in  Bath 
on  his  90tli  birthday  ; the  reasoning  faculties  sound,  the 
hand  firm  ; and  I have  since  been  favoured  with  “An  Ode” 
he  composed  for  Good  Friday  last,  a paraphrase  of  the 
53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  spirited  and  vigorous  ; it  might  be 
admired,  were  it  the  production  of  a poet  in  his  prime,  and 
for  a nonagenarian  is  wonderful ! 

Page  53. — In  1847,  tho  Poet  Laureate  Wordsworth 
was  lodging  at  No.  8,  Queen  Square,  when  and  where  he 
composed  Prince  Albert’s  Cambridge  Installation  Ode. 
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Southey’s  opinion  of  his  brother  poet’s  qualities  as  a man 
and  a bard,  is  something  extraordinary ; in  a letter  to  a 

friend,  dated  December,  19,  1814,  lie  writes,  “ The 

strength  and  character  of  his  mind  you  see  in  ‘ the  Excur- 
sion,’ and  his  life  does  not  belie  his  writings,  for,  in  every 
relation  of  life,  and  every  point  of  view,  he  is  a truly 
exemplary  and  admirable  man.  In  conversation  he  is 
powerful  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries  ; and  as  a poet, 
I speak  not  from  the  partiality  of  friendship  —nor  because 
we  have  been  so  absurdly  held  up  as  both  writing  upon 
one  concerted  system  of  poetry,  but  with  the  most  deli- 
berate exercise  of  impartial  judgment  whereof  I am 
capable — when  I declare  my  full  conviction  that  posterity 
will  rank  him  with  Milton  ! ” 

Page  55. — In  speaking  of  Walter  Scott  having  had  the 
seeds  of  that  learning,  which  brought  forth  such  delicious 
fruit,  sown  in  Bath,  I am  credibly  informed  that  he  went  to 
a day-school,  in  Parsonage  Lane,  kept  by  a Mrs.  Cansdown. 

Page  61. — Sir  William  Napier,  lived  when  in  Bath  in 
Green-Park  Buildings;  he  also  occupied  the  house  at 
Freshford,  now  in  the  possession  of  my  gallant  friend, 
Captain  Aylmer  Paynter,  E.N.,  who  has  likewise 
published  some  valuable  professional  works,  which  are 
much  esteemed  at  the  Admiralty. 

Page  64. — Although  I have  said  of  Horace  Twiss  that 
he  was  so  well  and  so  lately  known  as  to  need  no  remark 
as  to  himself  or  his  works,  yet  all  may  not  be  aware  that 
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among  his  literary  labours — and  a labour,  indeed,  must  it 
have  been — was  that  of  contributing  to  the  Times  news- 
paper the  pith  of  the  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
this  he  did  for  many  years,  and  nightly  took  his  seat  in  the 
gallery  for  the  purpose.  He  executed  his  task  with  such 
ability  as  to  render  his  reports  very  valuable ; they  might 
be  said  to  be  copious,  though  succinct. 

Page  70. — It  is  fit  that  I should  remodel  my  note 
bearing  on  the  Miss  Lees,  of  Belvedere  House,  as  I find 
that  it  was  Harriet  Lee  who  principally  wrote  the  “ Can- 
terbury Tales,”  though  she  was  in  part  assisted  by  her 
sister  Sophia,  but  the  latter  has  all  the  merit  of  having 
composed  “ The  Life  of  a Lover.” 

Page  79. — Elliston's  first  appearance  on  any  stage  was 
at  Leeds  theatre,  then  under  the  management  of  the  cele- 
brated Tate  Wilkinson.  The  part  selected  was  Dorilas  in 
Merope ; he  was  then  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age. 

Page  84. — The  house  No.  20,  in  the  Crescent,  where 
dwelt  the  noble  Lord  Ashtown,  is  now  possessed  by  the 
most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Tiiomond. 

And  here  I close  my  Notes,  and  how  can  I better  do  so 
than  with  the  name  of  one  who  has  for  so  many  years  been 
associated  with  the  best  interests  of  our  city,  and  lias  been 
the  promoter  of  all  that  is  social,  benevolent,  and  philan- 
thropic ? Of  this  amiable  nobleman  truly  may  it  be  said  in 
the  language  of  Claudian,  Fortunes  majoris  hows. 


EMENDATIONS. 


Under  this  head,  it  is  my  wish  to  explain  such  statements 
as  I have  made,  in  which  there  is  any  doubt  or  discrepancy, 
as  also  to  correct  those  errata,  or  clerical  errors,  which 
will  creep  into  more  erudite  works  than  mine ; and,  iu  the 
first  place,  I would  set  right  an  inaccuracy  into  which  I 
was  led  respecting  the  birth-place  of  Capt.  Cook  (Page  2), 
which  was  Marton,  and  not  Ayton,  as  described;  and 
since  everything  relating  to  so  deservedly  renowned  a 
character  is  interesting,  I will  make  no  apology  for  in- 
serting a copy  of  the  register  with  which  I have  been 
favoured.  “ 1728,  Nov.  3rd,  James,  ye  son  of  James  Cook, 
day-labourer,  baptized.”  He  was  born  on  the  27th  day  of 
the  preceding  month ; and  at  eight  years  of  age,  Iris  father 
being  appointed  hind  to  Mr.  Sholtowe,  the  family  removed 
to  a farm  on  the  slope  of  Roseberry  topping,  in  the  parish 
of  Ayton,  and  there  he  received  part  of  his  education  at 
the  parish  school.  For  this  information  I am  indebted  to 

the  kind  offices  of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  Brewster,  of 
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Greatham,  who  obtained  it  from  the  Rev.  Harrison  Taylor, 
Rector  of  Marton.  He  speaks  of  Cook  as  “ the  pride  of 
our  village  annals.” 

Having  been  questioned  as  to  my  authority  for  saying 
(at  pages  8-9)  that  Pope  inhabited  the  villa  at  the  foot  of 
Lyncombe  Hill,  and  my  reply  having  been  tradition,  I 
considered  it  my  duty  more  closely  to  investigate  the 
matter ; but  after  all  my  pains,  I can  give  no  better  answer 
now : for  it  certainly  does  not  appear  from  any  writings, 
or  conveyance,  that,  as  a property,  Pope  ever  possessed  it, 
neither  is  there  any  agreement  to  be  found  among  the 
papers  to  prove  that  he  leased  it ; nevertheless,  the  idea  is 
very  general  among  our  old  citizens  that  he  was  wont  to 
occupy  that  identical  house,  and  I am  very  certain  that  it 
was  pointed  out  to  me  many,  many  years  since,  as  having 
been  the  poet’s  abode,  and  such  has  ever  remained  the 
impression  on  my  mind.  And  why,  I would  ask,  may  he 
not  have  engaged  it  at  such  times  as  he  visited  Bath, 
without  his  having  ever  otherwise  possessed  it?  I know 
the  doubt  on  my  inquirer’s  mind  arose  from  a letter  in 
answer  to  one  Richardson  addressed  to  him  (who  was  at 
that  time  living  in  Queen  Square),  in  which  it  must  be 
admitted  he  does  not  express  himself  in  terms  very  com- 
plimentary to  our  city ; but  we  all  know  that  the  little  bard 
was  at  times  waspish  and  splenetic,  now  ardent  in  his 
love,  and  now  violent  in  his  hate.  Of  this  we  have  ample 
proof  in  his  intimacy  with  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montague;  in 
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the  early  part  of  which  nothing  could  be  so  impassioned  as 
were  his  expressions  of  admiration,  and  at  the  close  nothing 
so  virulent  as  was  his  invective ; but  when  we  consider,  to 
use  his  own  words,  that  his  “ whole  life  had  been  but  one 
long  disease,”  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  bile  occa- 
sionally overflowed.  The  letter  in  question  ran  thus : — 

“ but  for  the  news  of  my  quitting  Twitnam 

for  Bath,  inquire  into  my  years,  if  they  are  past  the  bounds 
of  dotage  ? Ask  my  eyes,  if  they  can  see,  and  my  nostrils, 
if  they  can  smell— to  prefer  rocks  and  dirt  to  flowery 
meads  and  silver  Thames,  and  brimstone  and  fogs  to  roses 
and  sunshine  ? When  I arrive  at  these  sensations,  I may 
settle  at  Bath,  of  which  I never  yet  dreamt  further  than  to 
live  out  of  the  sulphurous  pit,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  /ogs 
at  Mr.  Allen’s  for  a month  or  so.  I like  the  place  so  little, 
that  health  itself  should  not  draw  me  thither,  though 
friendship  has  twice  or  thrice.”* 

As  a set  off  to  this  tirade,  if  we  turn  to  Warburton’s 
Edition  of  his  Works,  we  there  find  many  of  his  letters 
dated,  “ Bath ; ” among  them  the  following.  In  writing  to 
a lady  in  1714,  he  says  : “If  you  ask  me  how  the  waters 

agree  with  me,  I must  tell  you  so  very  well,  that ” and 

proceeds  in  a very  animated  strain. 

Again,  on  Nov.  12th,  1728,  he  thus  commences  a letter 
to  Swift  from  “ Bath,” — “ I have  passed  six  weeks  in  quest 

* This  letter  is  introduced  into  a supplementary  volume  of  his 
works,  published  in  1807,  by  a body  of  London  booksellers. 
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of  health,  and  found  it  not.”  On  February  4th,  1740, 
he  addresses  Warburton  from  “ Bath,”  stating  that  he  is  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  London.  At  another  time  he 
dates  a letter  to  his  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Martha  Blount,  “ Bath, 
Oct.  6th  ; ” wherein  he  writes  : “ From  the  window  where 
I am  seated,  I can  command  the  prospect  of  twenty  or  thirty 

(ladies)  in  one  of  the  first  promenades  in  the  world 

I have  slid,  I can’t  tell  how,  into  all  the  amusements  of  this 
place  ; my  whole  day  is  shared  by  the  pump,  assemblies,  the 
walks,  the  chocolate  houses,  raffling  shops,  plays,  medleys, 
&c.”  I think  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  Bath  was 
not  so  intolerable  to  him  as  he  would  have  his  friend 
Richardson  believe. 

I find  I made  a mistake  in  saying  that  Dr.  Harington 
died  in  Harington  Place,  as  at  the  time  of  his  decease  he 
was  residing  at  No.  4,  Northumberland  Buildings. 

Archdeacon  Daubeney’s  house  was  No.  8,  in  the  Cres- 
cent ; it  is  still  in  the  family  of  his  descendants. 

Page  45. — I find  I have  here  made  a confusion  between 
two  brothers  ; the  Mr.  Douce  who  lived  in  Portland  Place 
was  not  Francis  Douce,  the  illustrator  of  Shakspere,  but 
William  Henry , who  was  formerly  a practitioner  in  the 
law,  in  London.  His  talent  and  learning  might  not  be 
equal  to  those  of  his  brother,  nevertheless  ho  was  a Philo- 
math, a book  collector,  and  a man  of  much  information. 

It  should  seem,  by  referring  to  Southey’s  life,  that  he 
lived  with  1 1 is  Aunt  Tyler,  in  Walcot  Street,  from  the  age 
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of  two  years  old  to  six ; about  a year  afterwards  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Corston,  near  Newton  St.  Loe.  I state 
that  Miss  Tyler  at  one  time  resided  in  Gallaway’s  Build- 
ings ; but  she  only  used  to  stay  there  as  a visitor  to  her 
friend  Miss  Palmer.  Some  of  Southey’s  early  poems  were 
printed  here.  It  is  a somewhat  curious  coincidence  that 
Southey,  as  well  as  Walter  Scott,  saw  his  first  play  in 
Bath;  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  effect  it  had  upon, 
and  the  sensations  it  created  in,  these  embryo  Poets. 
“ When  I was  taken  to  the  theatre  for  the  first  time,”  says 
Southey,  “ I can  perfectly  well  remember  my  surprise  at 
not  finding  the  pit  literally  a deep  hole,  into  which  I had 
often  puzzled  myself  to  think  how  or  why  any  persons 
could  possibly  go.  You  may  judge  by  this  how  very  young 
I must  have  been.  I recollect  nothing  more  of  the  first 
visit  except  that  the  play  was  the  ‘ The  Fathers,’  a comedy 
of  Fielding’s,  which  was  acted  not  more  than  one  season  ; 
and  the  farce  was,  ‘ Coxbeath  Camp.’  This  recollection, 
however,  by  the  help  of  that  usefvd  book  the  ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica,’  fixes  the  date  to  1778,  when  I was  four  years 
old.”  It  seems  that  his  Aunt,  from  her  intimacy  with 
some  of  the  leading  people  in  the  Theatrical  Management, 
had  the  command  of  orders  for  free  admission,  and  that  she 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  theatrical  representations. 

What  my  friend,  Gen.  P , told  me  of  the  course  of 

Southey’s  studies  (see  pages  56-7  of  the  Essay)  is  fully 
borne  out  by  himself  hi  the  course  of  his  own  correspon- 
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dence,  as  given  in  his  life,  edited  by  his  son  Charles 
Cuthbert  Southey,  M.  A.,  and  published,  by  Longman  & Co., 
in  1850.  In  one  of  his  numerous  letters,  addressed  to  his 
dear  friend,  Grosvenor  C.  Bedford,  he  writes : — 

“ Now,  Grosvenor,  let  me  tell  you  what  I 

have  to  do.  I am  writing,  first,  ‘ The  History  of  Portugal ; ’ 
2ndly,  ‘ The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid ; ’ 3rdly,  ‘ The  Curse  of 
Kehama ; ’ 4thly,  ‘ Espriella’s  Letters.’  Look  you,  all 
these  I am  writing ; by  way  of  interlude  comes  in  this 
preface.  Don’t  swear,  and  hid  me  do  one  thing  at  a time. 
I tell  you  I can’t  afford  to-do  one  thing  at  a time,  no,  nor 
two  neither ; and  it  is  only  by  doing  many  things  that  1 
contrive  to  do  so  much : for  I cannot  work  long  together 
at  anything  without  hurting  myself,  and  so  do  everything 
by  heats ; then  by  the  time  I am  tired  of  one,  my  inclina- 
tion for  another  is  come  round.” 

In  another  letter  to  his  uncle  Hill,  he  remarks,  “ Over 
application  to  any  one  subject  disturbs  my  sleep ; and  I 
have  long  learnt,  by  neutralizing,  as  it  were,  one  set  of 
thoughts  with  another,  to  sleep  sweetly  as  a child.” 

Since  the  publication  of  my  former  Essay,  a pamphlet, 
containing  “ A narrative  of  a singular  imposition,”  has  been 
placed  in  my  hands,  by  which  it  appears  that  although  I 
have  related  the  story  of  Caraboo  (for  so  it  should  be  spelt) 
purely  from  memory,  I am  in  the  main  correct,  though  it 
is  37  years  (1817)  since  the  affair  occurred,  and  at  the  time 
even  there  were  different  versions  of  the  tale.  According 
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to  the  pamphlet,  the  overseer  of  the  parish  of  Almonds- 
bury  called  at  Knoll  Park,  to  inform  the  worthy  possessors 
that  a young  female  had  entered  a cottage  in  the  village, 
and  had  made  signs  that  she  wished  for  a night’s  lodging, 
but  not  speaking  a language  which  its  inhabitants  or  tire 
overseer  understood,  the  officer  thought  it  right  to  refer  to 
Mr.  W.,  a magistrate,  for  his  advice.  Thus  it  was  that 
she  was  first  introduced  under  this  hospitable  roof — with 
apparent  reluctance  on  her  part — and  where  she  remained 
for  ten  weeks.  When  asked  to  write  her  name,  she 
declined,  but,  pointing  to  herself,  cried,  Cardboo!  Cara- 
boo ! and,  according  to  the  notes  made  by  a gentleman 
conversant  with  the  East,  and  well-acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  China,  it  appeared  by  the  signs  she  made,  and 
certain  Eastern  words  he  extracted  from  her,  that  she  was 
a Princess  of  Javasa;  that  she  had  been  seized  by  pirates, 
and  in  the  course  of  time,  and  after  many  adventures,  had 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  England,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
ill-treatment  she  had  received,  jumped  overboard  and  swam 
to  shore ! 

. The  description  of  her  person  is  as  follows : — Her  head 
small,  her  eyes  and  hair  black  ; forehead  low ; nose  short ; 
complexion  that  of  a brunette ; her  cheeks  faintly  tinged 
with  red ; mouth  rather  wide ; teeth  white ; lips  large  and 
full,  the  under  lip  a little  projecting,  and  her  chin  small  and 
round : her  height  five  feet  two  inches : her  age  appeared 
about  twenty-five. 
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There  are  two  portraits  of  her  in  this  pamphlet,  the  one 
from  a drawing  by  E.  Bird,  R.A.,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Brandwhite.  They  are  neither  of  them  very  prepossessing 
in  appearance.  The  cheat  was  detected  in  consequence  of 
some  of  Dr.  Wilkinson's  letters  appearing  in  the  Bristol 
papers,  when  Mrs.  Neale,  of  Lewen’s  Mead,  with  whom 
Mary  Wilcox,  alias  Caraboo,  had  lodged,  recognized  her 
by  the  description  therein  given  of  her  person,  &c.,  and 
solved  the , mystery.  The  artful  manner  in  which  the 
imposition  was  carried  on  was  worthy  of  Salmanazor, 
Johanna  Southcote,  or  the  fasting  woman  of  Tetbury ! ! ! 

I find  that  in  speaking  of  our  local  press,  although  I 
mention  the  issue  of  four  newspapers  weekly,  I have  speci  - 
fled  only  two,  and  have  not  given  the  date  of  the  earliest 
published — Keene's  Journal — which  was  first  established  in 
1742,  fifteen  years,  as  it  should  seem,  before  the  Chronicle. 
The  Bath  and  Cheltenham  Gazette  meets  with  a full  share 
of  patronage,  both  here  and  there. 

When  I said  of  Mr.  Windsor  (page  75  of  Essay)  that 
lie  was  a man  of  cultivated  mind  and  extensive  reading,  I 
should  have  added  that  he  too  was  among  those  “ who 
handled  the  pen  of  the  writer,”  for  he  published  an 
interesting  memoir  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Harington. 

And  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  honour  where 
honour  is  duo,  since  his  son,  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Windsor,  M.A., 
has  lately  returned  from  Tasmania,  and  has  home  with 
him  “ golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.”  Most 
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efficiently  does  he  appear  to  have  laboured  in  his  sacred 
calling,  and  as  Warden  of  Christ’s  College  has  received  the 
most  gratifying  testimonials.  Loss  of  health,  occasioned 
by  his  onerous  duties,  compelled  him  to  seek  for  its  restora- 
tion on  his  native  shores.  The  Bishop — after  Mr.  Wind- 
sor’s farewell  Lathi  Oration  at  the  Annual  Commemoration 
— in  addressing  the  meeting,  expressed  his  “ extreme 
regret  at  the  loss  which  the  College  and  he  himself 
sustained  by  the  departure  of  one  who  had  proved  himself 
to  be  both  heart  and  hand  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Institution.”  An  address  was  voted  to  him  on  the  motion 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  seconded  by  the  Archdeacon.  The 
parents  and  guardians  also  addressed  him,  as  did  the 
students  themselves,  with  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
love.  How  gratifying  this  to  his  family  and  friends ; how 
gratifying,  too,  to  his  fellow  citizens  ! Well  may  they  feel 
proud  in  the  reflection  that  Bath  sends  forth  sons  so  worthy 
of  her,  and  who  do  honour  to  her  name  even  in  the  distant 
regions  of  the  earth  ! 

Page  89. — “ Walter  Savage  Landor.”  Of  this  gen- 
tleman’s powers  the  poet  Southey  had  the  highest  opinion. 
Of  his  “ Gebir”  ho  speaks  in  unqualified  terms  of  admira- 
tion. Of  his  dramatic  poem  of  “ Count  Julian,”  he  says, 
“ Never  was  a character  more  finely  conceived  than  Julian ; 
that  image  of  his  seizing  the  horses  is  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  sublimity  ; it  is  tho  grandest  image  of  power  that  ever 
poet  produced ! ” 
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Since  my  Essay  was  published,  “the  last  fruits  of  an 
old  tree”  have  appeared,  but  from  these  choice  samples  we 
will  hope  that  more  ‘plums  may  yet  be  gathered  for  the 
reading  public. 

I was  misled  by  a printed  notice,  which  had  no  date,  and 
proved  to  be  of  some  standing,  in  stating  that  the  second 
part  of  the  Rev.  J.  Kilvert’s  classical  work,  “ Pinacothecce 
Ilistoricce  Specimen ,”  was  then  only  preparing  for  publica- 
tion (see  page  89  of  Essay) ; whereas  it  had  been  for  some 
time  before  the  public,  although  I had  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff  alluded  to  was 
Copleston ; and  well  might  I say  that  no  scholar  of  his 
day  was  a better  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  a work  than 
he.  In  1841,  Mr.  Kilvert  edited  “ A Selection  from 
unpublished  Papers  of  Bishop  Warburton.” 

New  life  pours  in,  fresh  blood  constantly  circulates 
through  the  classical  veins  and  arteries  of  old  Bladud ! 
I have  already  made  a cursory  allusion  to  the  new  head- 
master of  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School,  tire  Rev.  A. 
J.  Macleane  (page  92  of  Essay),  who  will,  without 
doubt,  materially  contribute  to  keep  alive  among  us  erudi- 
tion and  scholastic  taste.  Witness  his  valuable  edition  of 
Horace,  in  which  are  displayed  judgment,  industry,  and 
labour.  This  elegant  book  forms  a portion  of  the  “Bibliotheca 
classica,"  a work  consisting  of  a scries  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  which,  in  conjunction  with  G.  Long,  Esq.,  M.A., 
ho  is  now  in  the  course  of  publishing,  but  the  “ Opera  ” 
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of  my  favourite  Horace  are  exclusively  his  own.  Each 
poem  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  and  the  substance  of 
the  text  is  given  in  the  form  of  an  argument,  while  abundant 
notes  and  various  readings  assist  the  student.  The  several 
MSS.  have  been  consulted  and  collected,  and  the  decisions 
arrived  at  are  evidently  those  of  a scholar  and  man  of 
refined  taste.  Orelli’s  text  has  been  preferred,  hut  not 
exclusively  adopted,  and  critics  consider  this  the  best 
edition  of  Horace  yet  published  for  English  readers. 

I am  told  that  I ought  to  have  noticed  “ The  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Agricultural  Society,”  if  only  on  account 
of  its  having  been  the  first  established  in  the  kingdom ; but 
although  I am  aware  that  poets  have  sprung  from  the 
plough,  and  that  the  study  of  soils,  composts,  herbs,  and 
grain  is  connected  with  science,  I must  confess  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  such  a society  came  within  the  scope  of 
my  design ; but  when  I reflect  that  such  names  as  Fothergill, 
Percival,  Falconer,  and  Parry,  appear  among  those  of  the 
associated  members,  and  when  I consider  their  Journals, 
published  Transactions,  and  many  talented  Papers,  for  the 
promotion  and  encouragement,  not  only  of  agriculture,  but 
of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  which  have  issued 
from  the  board  or  council,  throwing  a light  upon  subjects 
connected  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  I think,  as 
I hope  my  readers  will  think  with  me,  that  this  Association 
justly  claims  to  be  jotted  down  among  our  Literary  lnstitu- 
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lions,*  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  Edmund 
Rack,  one  of  the  early  secretaries,  was  an  author,  and  in 
addition  to  a volume  of  clever  “ Essays,”  was  a considerable 
contributor  to  “ Collinson’s  Somerset.”!  He  was,  more- 
over, succeeded  by  William  Matthews,  a man  of 
considerable  • information  and  also  an  author.  He  died, 
April  17th,  1816,  and  his  portrait  may  now  be  seen  at  the 
“ Commercial  and  Literary  Institution.”! 

If  there  was  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  classing 
the  farmer  with  the  scholar,  it  may  appear  quite  as  puzzling 
to  make  out  the  affinity  between  Literature  and  Savings 
hanks.  I am  told,  nevertheless,  that  I have  erred  in  not 
mentioning  these  valuable  Institutions,  especially  as  the 
Bath  Savings  Bank,  if  not  the  very  first,  was  among  the 
first  established  in  England ; willing  enough  am  I then 
“ upon  this  hint  to  speak,”  though  it  may  justly  he  con- 

* This  Society  possesses  a library  consisting  of  many  valuable 
works  on  agriculture,  &c.,  among  others,  a complete  series  of  the 
Society’s  transactions  from  1777  to  the  present  time,  also  all  the 
volumes  of  Arthur  Young’s  celebrated  reports. 

f lie  was  bom  1735,  and  died,  in  Bath,  1787. 

J At  the  great  meeting  of  this  year  (1854)  it  is  computed  that 
in  the  cattle  and  implement  yard,  together  with  the  poultry  show, 
there  were  not  less  than  25,000  persons  assembled  on  the  two  first 
days.  The  number  of  exhibitors  of  stock  and  implements  are 
increased  since  last  year’s  exhibition  at  Plymouth,  and  the  show  of 
animals  and  implements  materially  greater. 
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sidered  as  alien  from  a work  on  literature,  for  being  a trustee 
and  manager,  and  having,  as  such,  watched  its  workings  for 
some  years,  I can  boldly  say  that  no  similar  establishment 
in  the  country  can  surpass  it  in  system,  or  in  carrying  out 
thes  ystem.  Had  all  the  Savings  Banks  been  equally  well 
regulated,  the  crashes,  the  consternation  and  distress  which 
prevailed  in  many  places,  in  the  years  1847-8,  could  not 
have  occurred ; I say  could  not,  because  from  the  mode  of 
our  proceedings,  and  the  check  which  each  department  has 
upon  the  other,  such  an  event  is  rendered  next  to  an  im- 
possibility. Nothing  could  more  loudly  proclaim  the  con- 
fidence of  the  depositors,  and  of  the  people  generally,  than 
the  trifling  fluctuation  that  occurred  during  that  period  in 
the  accounts  opened  and  closed,  and  the  amounts  deposited 
and  withdrawn.  We  stood  firm  as  a rock.  Whether  we 
are  going  on  prosperously  may  be  judged  of  when  I state 
that,  from  that  time  our  capital  has  gradually  increased,  and 
now  falls  little  short  of  £300,000  ! 

Having  said  thus  much,  I will  offer  a brief  statement  of 
the  origin  of  the  Bath  Savings  Bank,  which  mil  shew 
how  large  a share  it  had  in  the  establishment  of  these 
useful  institutions  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  year  1805,  the  philanthropic  Lady  Isabella  King 
suggested  the  advantages  likely  to  spring  from  a Society 
for  the  investigation  and  relief  of  occasional  distress,  &c., 
which  gave  rise  to  that  admirable  and  well  conducted 
charity,  now  known  as  “ The  Monmouth  Street  Society.” 
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This,  in  all  probability,  induced  Lady  Isabella  Douglas  to 
set  on  foot,  in  1808,  the  formation  of  a fund  to  (jive  interest 
on  small  savings  to  persons  of  good  character,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  Provident  Institution,  and  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  conducted  by  a Committee  of  four  ladies  and 
four  gentlemen.*  A very  able  treatise  on  its  principles 
and  proceedings  was  put  forth  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  by  which 
it  will  he  seen  that  this  Institution  was  taken  as  the  basis 
on  which  was  founded  the  Savings  Banlc,  established  in 
the  western  part  of  the  metropolis ; and  at  a meeting  on 
the  22nd  March,  1816,  Joseph  Hume,  the  redoubted,  pro- 
posed that  the  plan  of  the  Bath  Provident  Institution  should 
he  adopted,  and  the  resolution  was  carried.  Dr.  Haygartk’s 
written  opinion,  and  Mr.  Hastings  Elwin’s  oral  advice, 
determined  the  city  of  London  to  act  in  like  manner. 
From  this  grain  then,  this  grain  of  mustard  seed,  has 
sprung  up  the  magnificent  tree,  the  branches  of  which  have 
spread  over  the  land,  and  have  been  a shelter  and  a 
blessing  to  thousands,  aye,  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

On  the  2Gth  March,  1813,  a letter  appeared  in  the  Bath 
Herald,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Davis,  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  on  the  subject  of  Provident  Institutions  and 
Savings  Banks,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  a second ; 
these  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  willing,  from  their 

* Two  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  friends  of  the  undertaking 
were  Col.  Enys  and  J.  Wcbbc  Weston,  Esq. 
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own  experience,  to  co-operate  with  this  gentleman  in  his 
views,  recommended  that  he  should  bring  his  plan  before 
the  public ; the  Mayor  consented  to  call  a meeting  at  the 
Guildhall,  which  was  held  accordingly,  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
Bart.,  in  the  chair,  when  in  addition  to  Mr.  Davis’s  sug- 
gestion, the  plan  was  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Haygarth  and 
Mr.  Ensor ; a large  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  mature  the  plan,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Davis.  An  obstacle,  however,  arose  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  which  well 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  scheme ; namely,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  invest  the  deposits  in  the  5 per  cent,  stock,  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  loss  that  might  occur  from  a 
fluctuation  in  the  funds,  and  tliis  might  involve  the  trustees 
in  a ruinous  responsibility.  This  new  feature  in  the  aspect 
of  affairs  occasioned  a panic  in  the  Committee,  and  no  one 
could  be  found  to  undertake  the  office,  so  that  the  business 
was  at  a stand  for  several  months ; at  length  Dr.  Haygarth 
suggested  an  expedient  that  promised  effectually  to  exone- 
rate the  Trustees,  and  this  was  the  making  every  depositor 
of  £1  and  upwards  a stockholder  defacto  to  the  amount  of 
bis  deposits,  and  subject  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  fimds. 
After  some  opposition  this  judicious  proposal  was  adopted, 
and,  on  this  principle,  The  Bath  Savings  Bank  was  opened 
in  February,  1815.* 

* Except  for  the  first  year,  the  office  of  Actuary  lias  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  Messrs.  Carpenter — father  and  son : of  the  present 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  for  one  moment  from  the 

real  merits  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  much  service  did  be  render 

# 

to  the  state  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Savings  Banks ; but, 
in  the  way  his  name  was  at  first  put  before  me,  it  appeared 
as  though  Mr.  Davis,  and  none  but  Mr.  Davis,  was  the 
founder  of  these  valuable  institutions,  whereas  it  is  very 
cleat  that  the  philanthropic  designs  of  the  Ladies  Isabella 
King  and  Isabella  Douglas,  in  1805  and  in  1808,  first  gave 
rise  to  the  idea ; that  the  regulations  of  the  Bath  Provi- 
dent Society,  which  was,  in  fact,  a Savings  Bank,  became 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  metropolitan  establishments, 
and  that  the  names  of  these  ladies,  together  with  that  of 
Dr.  Haygarth,  are  as  worthy  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity, and  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  a grateful  country, 
as  is  that  of  Mr.  Davis.  Let  it,  however,  be  recorded 
that,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  this  worthy  man  deserves 
the  title  of  philanthropist,  and  that,  for  the  15  years  he 
dwelt  among  us,  he  was  ever  going  about  doing  good. , 
He  was,  moreover,  the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets,  and 
his  most  interesting  publication  was  his  “ Friendly  advice  to 
industrious  and  frugal  persons,  recommending  Provident  In- 
stitutions or  Savings  Banks,”  which  reached  a fourth  edition. 

gentleman,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
find  a more  able  accountant,  upright  man,  or  one  who  more 
thoroughly  understands  the  working  of  the  system. 

f William  Davis  was  born  at  Minehead  in  this  county,  May  24th, 
1758.  He  settlod  in  Bath  in  1808,  and  died,  at  Taunton,  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age,  February  14tli,  1889. 
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In  enumerating  our  Architects,  another  of  my  oversights 
has  been  the  omission  of  Mr.  Goodiiidge’s  name,  which 
is  worthy  of  record,  were  it  only  for  the  taste,  skill,  and 
contrivance  he  has  displayed  in  the  erection  of  that  hand- 
some structure,  the  new  Independent  Chapel,  in  Charlotte 
Street,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  only  laid  in  March,  and 
it  was  opened  for  service  on  the  13th  of  the  present  mouth 
(December) ! It  is  calculated  to  contain  nearly  1,000  per- 
sons. Mr.  Goodridge  has  selected  that  transition  style  of 
architecture,  in  which  the  Byzantine  and  Lombard  are 
blended.  Some  difficulties  arose  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  are  very  ingeniously  overcome,  and  such 
irregularities  as  were  unavoidable,  are  so  skilfully  managed 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  most  practised  eye. 

Here,  then,  patient  reader,  I bid  you  farewell.  As  Cid 
Hamet  Benengili  in  the  closing  chapter  of  Don  Quixote, 
.-postrophises  his  “slender  quill,”  so  the  septuagenarian 
promises  his  iron  stylus  a long  repose,  for  when  arrived  at 
the  age  of  man,  and  the  index  on  the  dial-plate  of  the 
Bioscope  points  to  nothing  beyond  but  a dubious  void,* 
what  remains  of  time  may  be  still  better  employed  even 
than  in  endeavouring  to  vindicate  from  undeserved  scoffs 
the  city  of  his  adoption. 

* See  the  frontispiece  to  “The  Bioscope  or  dial  of  fife  explained," 
by  the  author  of  “ The  Christian’s  Survey." 
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In  these  pages  I have  wished  to  improve  as  far  as  I 
could  upon  my  former  attempt ; wherein  I have  failed,  may 
others  more  competent  to  the  task  succeed,  for  as  Byron 
says,  though  not  with  the  same  reason,  “ My  object  is  not 
to  prove  that  I write  well,  but,  if  possible,  to  make  others 
write  better.”*  Once  more — 

Lector-Vale. 


* Preface  to  the  3rd  edition  of  “English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers.” 
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